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Why Birds Interest Me 


By EUGENE SWOPE 


HAVE often noticed that many intelligent people wonder how anyone 

can have a sustained interest in birds. Friends have asked: “How can 

you find it worth your time and effort to tramp about the deserted fields, 
camp in the lonely woods, and loiter along the byways just to see and hear 
birds?”’ ‘‘What do you find in birds to charm you so continually?” ‘What 
is the source of your unfailing interest in birds?” 

It was a long time before I myself fully understood that it is not alone the 
sohg, the form, the coloring, and the classification of birds, instructive and 
entertaining as these matters are, that holds my interest. But it is what, for 
the want of a comprehensive word, I call the glad-free-life of the wild birds. 
This never fails to hail an element of myself that lies beyond my workaday 
thoughts. Wild birds in some way symbolize to me a life of more spirit and 
less clay which I seem to have lost for the most part somewhere along the way, 
or perhaps that nature promised in full measure in youth but later in some 
indigent mood withheld. No other manifestation in nature or art so nearly 
corresponds to this eluding side of my life as the independent, songful life of 
wild birds. 

Bird-life, it seems to me, definitely expresses a released state of being which 
I feel an inherent right daily to live but cannot attain. Glimpsing this in 
birds, I find a perpetual interest in them. If such a state of mind is possible, 
I have a serene, emotional response to birds at any and all times. 

The charm I find in birds is, I believe, similar to that quiet joy known to 
many when they chance upon verses wherein the poet has presented with 
beauty and fullness, thoughts and emotions they themselves vaguely feel but 
have not the gift toexpress. Bird-life is to me a living lyric theming an aspiring 


element of my being. 

I seek the birds for that uplift for which we read the inspired authors, for 
that state of fuller thought and feefIng that others find through the agency of 
music, for that more than everyday self that still others arrive at through reli- 
gious services. In the end, as I understand it, we are each seeking the same 
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evasive fulfilment. The difference is alone in the means we employ. Because 
we lose sight of this fact we think we do not understand one another’s interests. 

A friend of mine who can be lifted to the seventh heaven and all the en- 
chantment therein by classical music, has no patience with what he calls my 
ornithological nonsense. He sees nothing in birds worthy a full-blooded man’s 
serious attention. I, on the other hand, fail to find in music the nearest ap- 
proach to my visions. A scholarly friend of mine who cannot understand what 
he considers my foible, is noticeably patient with me when I talk of birds. 
And I, with equal charity, endure his animation over ancient ruins and the 
meager records of perished nations. 

That hermit, Henry Thoreau, pondering upon life and nature, wrote “I 
ong ago lost a hound, a bay horse, and a turtle dove and am still on their 
trail. Many the travelers I have spoken to concerning them, describing their 
tracks and the calls they answer to. I have met one or two who have heard 
the hound and the tramp of the horse and have even seen the dove disappear 
behind a cloud, and they seemed as anxious to recover them as if they had 
lost them themselves.” 

When we pass from the simplicity of childhood to complexities and cramp- 
ing realities of maturity we seem to lose something in one of those thousands 
of blind alleys we mistook for the highway. Later we suspect the loss and begin 
the search for what we believe to have been our greatest treasure. Some seek 
to recover this treasure in the exhilaration of profound study, others in the 
ecstasy of music, still others in art, or the solemnity of worship. Some by 
one means and some by another. Some even in the glad-free-life of the wild 
birds in God’s out-of-doors. Then there be many who in the mad rush of 
commercial life and the social whirl, never miss the lost treasure, and are never 
tantalized with the desire to search for this elusive element of life. 


Three Weeks in the Boat-Blind 


By GUY A. BAILEY, Geneseo, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


HE latter part of August and the most of September is a dull time for 
the average bird photographer. Most birds are through nesting and 
few birds are attracted to feeding-places so early in the year. 

For some time I had been planning a boat-blind that would enable me to 
get near the shore-birds and be portable in case my first site was unfavorable. 
In August, 1917, in company with Mr. Joseph Taylor, a camp was set up on 
Sandy Point and we moved our boat-blind to the Point. The camp was pitched 
a few rods from the Point, and, as it was in a pasture lot, we decided to put a 


THE BOAT-BLIND 


light fence around the camp to keep out the inquisitive cattle. The device 
was hardly successful for they broke it down and disturbed the peace and quiet 
of the camp. ; 

The boat-blind was a better blind than a boat, as we discovered when we 
tried to float it to the Point. However, Mr. Taylor, with much dexterity and 
good balancing, succeeded in keeping it right side up until it was towed to the 
end of Sandy Point. Once landed we had little trouble in digging a canal and 
moving it inland to what we thought was safe anchorage. 

The next move was to get some little pools of water on the level plain 
near the blind so that the water would filter out and leave its load of small 
organisms that seemed to be the food of the Sandpipers that we found to be 
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SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER 


the most numerous birds at this time. The little stream that had built up the 
plain was a harmless little babbling brook that we shifted around the Point 
with ease. But it was this same little babbling brook that later, under changed 
conditions, made trouble for the blind and its contents. After we had located 


some pools we next focused a few cameras on them, led our wires to the blind, 
and started to wait for the birds. We usually worked in three- or four-hour 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER 


Three Weeks in the Boat-Blind 


shifts, so that each could have a 
chance at the birds and also rest up 
from the rather tedious work of keep- 
ing watch on somany spots of photo- 
graphic interest. 

One of the first things to come to 
our attention was that the pools we 
had selected for the birds to use 
were no more attractive to them 
than dozens of others provided by 
due process of nature. So we began 
to fill up all the natural feeding- 
places, and once we made over a 
greater part of the Point so that we 
could have some control of the 
distribution of the food-supply. 
Then the cattle came to inspect the 
blind during the night and every 
hoof-track was a pool to gather food 
for the hungry birds. These we had 
to fill, and once more we were de- 
layed. To prevent this happening 
again we built a fence across the 
Point and kept the cattle out. 

Eventually the birds came to our 
pools and we made numerous expo- 
sures on the Sandpipers. After we — 
had developed several of these plates cei 
we decided that the pictures were not artistic. Mud and water with a pretty 
bird did not appeal to us as a pleasing picture. So we stole one of Prof. A. A. 
Allen’s ideas of a ‘scenario.’ For our ‘scenario’ we chose a little sagittaria 
that we found nearby. This also gave us a spot to watch that would indi- 
cate when our bird was in range. We tried many poses of the Sandpipers— 
ide views, front views, rear views and so on—and often we made a picture 
of the spot where he had be n. Sandpipers are very active, and there is no 
better way to become impressed with the idea than to try taking their pictures. 

While we were working with the Sandpipers we had the pleasure of seeing 
the Semipalmated Plover hurry across the Point and move on along the shore. 
In two to three hours he would come back again. He did not feed at the pools 
ike the Sandpipers but kept to the higher and dr‘er ridges, so we picked out a 
idge that seemed to please him and focused another camera on it. We placed 
{wo stones to mark the limit of our range and went back to wait. In the three 
veeks that we were there we did not make over six or seven exposures of this 
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Plover. However, while we were waiting for two or three birds, it took no 
longer to wait for a dozen, so we didn’t mind adding a new one to the list. 

Black Terns paid us a visit during this time. We first noticed them flying 
over the water. Later they came and perched on the fence-posts. Another 
camera was brought out and focused on the favorite post. In a short time we 


KILLDEER 


had several exposures of the new visitors. Then, after four or five days, they 
disappeared and we saw them no more during our stay. 

Killdeers came in large numbers and in the usual voice. Now and then they 
came to our pools but they were not at all addicted to this; they used the 
Point more as a resting-place. Our real occupation was photographing Sand- 
pipe s and the others gave us relaxation. 

At first our nights were useless, merely sleeping and waiting for tomorrow. 
Finally we thought of making use of the automatic flash-gun to get the Great 
Blue Heron. They were noisy and numerous at night but during the day we 
saw them only at a distance. After a north wind had strewn the shore with 
dead fish we could hear them quarreling, and we judged there must be a dozen 
or more, so after the photographic day had closed we opened a photographic 
night. We set up two cameras and connected them with a flash-gun. Then a 
thread was attached to the electric switch and led to a dead fish placed in the 
water close to shore. Then we retired to camp, had supper, and waited for the 
explosion. Sometimes it would come just at dusk, sometimes at midnight, and 
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sometimes almost at daybreak. When it came early enough in the night, we 
would go down and reset the camera trap with the aid of our lanterns. Our 
greatest difficulty in this night photography was from dew on the lens. We 
finally overcame this partially by covering the camera and lens with a box 
with a hole in front just large enough to let us get the picture on the plate. 

A letter came calling Mr. Taylor to the colors and the photographic party 
broke up. The boat-blind stayed in place for several days, and then a rain- 
storm came and the little babbling brook became a torrent. It left its little 
channel, undermined the boat-blind, and carried it out in the cove where the 
Black Terns fed. In the blind were five cameras securely locked but not 
protected against a flood. The wind had driven it on the shore but the waves 
were beating over it. The cameras were ruined but the lenses and shutters, 
after a visit to the optician, were none the worse for their adventure and are 
still doing business. 


GREAT BLUE HERON TAKING ITS OWN PICTURE 
BY FLASHLIGHT 
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YOUNG RED- EADED WOODPECKER (LEFT) AND PARENT 


BRONZED GRACKLE FEEDING YOUNG \ 


A Lake Forest (Ills.) lunch-counter becomes a nursery. 


Two photographs 
by George Roberts, Jr. 
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With the Birds in Alaska 


By MRS. G. W. GASSER, Agricultural Experiment Station, Rampart, Alaska 


HIS has been such a wonderful bird year at this station that I am send- 
ing you extracts from my notes, as several requests have come to me 
for more Alaska information on this subject, since the publishing of my 

first letter, more than a year ago. 

All through March and April the Snowflakes were abundant in the stack- 
yards, and with them, in a stack-yard across the river, was a large flock of 
what must have been Pine Grosbeaks, as nearly as can be determined from the 
descriptions given me. I was not fortunate enough to see the flock but did 
see several of the female birds, and they answered the description of the female 
California Grosbeak. The owner of the oats in the yard shot between forty 
and sixty of these intruders. Only one pair was seen on these grounds, and I 
did not succeed in getting a glimpse of them. 

The first Robin was seen at the Station May 11, and the last one September 
23, although one was heard the next day. Twenty-nine were counted one 
evening in a field where fish offal had been plowed in for fertilizer. On May 11 
the first Rusty Blackbirds were heard and a few days later the stack-yard was 
noisy with their clatter; they seemed to be everywhere. 

On May 12, a few Juncos appeared. They are never abundant here, and 
with them were many Gambel’s Sparrows. The woods around us are alive 
with the latter every summer. Among the Juncos was one that was very much 
smaller than the others and brown in color, instead of gray. 

The next day, the 13th, a few Fox Sparrows arrived, a flock of Violet- 
Green Swallows, a pair of Teal Ducks, one of Canada Jays, and an immense 
flock of Longspurs. The latter were a small, rather faded species, not particu- 
larly attractive, but a few days later they were joined by a larger, more 
brilliantly colored variety. 

All of these birds were in a pitiful condition when they reached here, as the 
snow was so deep in the woods at that date that they had not been able to 
pick up food along the way, and many dead and dying ones were found in this 
vicinity. One of these hungry little fellows, picked up in our front yard so 
weak he could not stand, sits beside me on the floor as I write. Even a few 
days on a diet of crumbs and grain did not restore the use of the little legs but 
two meals of flies did the work, and gradually he regained his activity but not 
the use of his wings. Pete, as he is called, was given the freedom of the glass 
porch but it was fully three months before he attempted the use of his wings, 
and then it was done very carefully. When offered his liberty by way of the 
open door, he refused to take it and is spending a happy winter with the plants, 
subsisting on whole-wheat bread crumbs, ground nut-meats and egg-yolks. 
His bath and drinking-dishes must have sand in the bottom or he will not use 
them. He always announces when he is about to take a plunge and seems to 
demand an admiring audience. Recently he has been given a mirror and 
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spends much time looking in it and seems puzzled about the reflection. In the 
evening he frequently joins the family in the living-room, settling down near 
the heater. When his comrades return in the spring he will be offered his 
liberty. 

Our plowed fields and the stack-yards were rich in food for these hungry 
little friends, and it was a joy to see their bodies fill out and to hear their happy 
chatter. Melting snow made streams which added to the attraction and 
contentment. 

On May 14, TreeSparrowsarrived in abundance but not a Chipping Sparrow 
was seen during the season, nor did a Redpoll appear, but I heard of them in 
the Iditarod District. We usually have them in great numbers. On the 
evening of the 14th, four Snipes and a pair of Baldpates found the stream in the 
stack-yard and were with us several weeks. 

The next night, while watching the antics of a Wilson’s Snipe, a pair of Varied 
Thrushes were seen to alight on the fence and were the sight of the season. 
In that light, yellow as the yellowest orange, with their black markings, they 
were beautiful beyond description. One of them was seen three successive 
evenings, but Dr. Gilbert, of Leland Stanford University, told me he saw 
many of them as he came up the Yukon. That same night we saw a Golden- 
crowned Sparrow and counted three in all, while the birds were with us. They 
were not plentiful, that is certain. 

About 15 large birds, called Cranes around here, lighted on the grounds but 
only for a few minutes. I did not see them, but two years ago I sawa flock of 
24 that remained here for several hours. This same day, May 19, a female 
Horned Lark appeared among the Longspurs but was not welcome; they made 
it very difficult for her to get enough to eat. 

At about 8 o’clock in the evening of the 23d, 14 male Golden Plovers 
alighted in the front yard of the Station Cottage and were constant 
visitors around the house for more than two weeks. A Semipalmated Plover, 
a Lesser Yellow-Legs, and several Sandpipers were seen that evening also, 
and 8 huge Ravens circled over the fields. 

The next three days brought a large Hawk, which could not be identified, a 
pair of Buff-breasted Sandpipers, a Pacific Loon, and a pair of Pintail Ducks. 
On one of these days a pair of Flycatchers took possession of the clothes- 
lines and later built a nest under the implement shed and brought off a family 
of five that spent the entire summer with us. These birds were a puzzle as we 
could not locate them in any of the bird-books we possess. There seemed to 
be no difference in appearance between the male and female and when separated 
they uttered loud, piercing calls from the top of the buildings. 

There were Cliff Swallows in abundance but we did not know when they 
arrived. One of their nests fell from where it was built while the little ones 
were but a day or two old. One was so badly injured it had to be killed; the 
other three were put in an old Robin’s nest on some cotton, and practically 
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covered with the same material. Then the nest was placed on a shelf that was 
fastened to the building, as nearly as possible where the old nest had been. The 
parent birds then took possession and built the usual mud structure from the 
top of the Robin’s nest to the roof of the building and they raised the family 
successfully. 

On August 6, the Swallows of both kinds, Violet-Green and Cliff, congre- 
gated on the clothes and telephone lines, and for three days we were treated to 
a most interesting exhibition of the training of the young, then on the fourth 
day, about 5 o’clock in the morning, they took their departure. 

A bird-bath, of which a picture is enclosed, was a lively place all summer, 
enjoyed mostly by Gambel’s Sparrows, for from 4 in the morning until 6 at 
night they splashed. Occasionally a Robin would come for a bath, and one 


GAMBEL’S SPARROWS BATHING 


day, August 11, a yellow-breasted bird had a plunge. Two or these little 
fellows visited a birch tree in the front yard frequently after that date, until 
the freeze-up, but could never be identified. The wings were dark and the 
heads and breasts a bright orange-yellow but their markings could never be 
determined as they were very shy. 

A female Shrike appeared in September, but left after the first hard freeze. 
During the fall Canada Jays, unidentified Hawks, and Owls and what looked 
like Eagles, were seen. Five Sparrow Hawks were around for several days. 

The Sparrows left gradually. The ice in the bath was broken for them 
several mornings before their final departure. On September 20, one little 
one, seeing a member of the family in the yard, came down from a field and 
went to the bath and apparently made a little speech. The ice was broken for 
it, a last plunge was taken, it uttered a few more sounds and was gone. It 
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seemed to be taking a reluctant farewell, expressing appreciation for food and 
water furnished during the season. 

White Gulls were common all summer and one Brant was seen. A man from 
the camp told of seeing a pair of birds in his yard, that from his description 
were thought to be Killdeers, and upon being shown the pictures of that 
species, said that was the bird, without question. 

Now, in December, we have with us a flock of Chickadees, but they are 
never still long enough for us to determine which kind; some Spruce Hens, 
three Ravens, and a Hawk Owl, while in the distance we hear what is supposed 
to be a Snowy Owl, but of this I am not certain. A Woodpecker was heard 
but not seen. 

On September 10, 1919, a female Hummingbird came to this station and 
was with us three days, darting in and out among the petunias and pansies 
right under the windows of the house. The evening of the third day it flew 
into the greenhouse door and directly across to the glass on the opposite side. 
I picked it up from the sill where it had fallen and it was held in the palm of 
my hand from 6 o’clock until 10, without moving, when it turned on its side 
and was gone. Apparently there was no suffering, it was simply stunned. The 
next morning, as far as the eye could see, all outdoors was a mass of ice and 
sleet, and it seemed a mercy the little wanderer had perished so easily the 
night before. One of the oldest pioneers here tells me he has seen Humming- 
birds on the Yukon and that the natives report seeing them occasionally. 


Potes from Field and Atudp 


A Bird Battle 


In front of a house in Princeton, N. J., 
stands an old linden. Several years ago the 
upper part of the trunk became decayed, 
leaving a condition that has proved in pre- 
vious seasons very alluring to Flickers in 
search of a nesting-place. For some weeks 
this spring a pair of that species had been 
busily chiseling a hole into the trunk. The 
nest was apparently about ready for their 
brood when a pair of Starlings arrived to dis- 
pute the possession of it. Birds of the latter 
species like to lay their eggs in the hollow of 
a tree, but as nature has not equipped them 
with an excavating apparatus, they often ap- 
propriate holes made by other birds. 

When the pair of Starlings arrived for the 
attack, only the male Flicker was on guard; 
the female did not put in an appearance at 
all. The defender would pause in his efforts 
to enlarge and complete the nest, in order to 
put to rout first one and then the other of the 
Starlings, but the latter proved very spry in 
dodging and very persistent in returning to 
a branch in the immediate neighborhood, 
sometimes alighting on the trunk itself, either 
just above or below the hole. Their manner 
of sitting near and opening their beaks, as if 
‘making faces’ at the defender of the hole, 
all the while emitting their discordant notes, 
must have been peculiarly irritating to the 
Flicker, who would dart after the intruder 
and pursue him through the air and over 
branches, but would never quite come up 
with him. 

In the course of one of these chases, one of 
the Starlings plunged into the hole. There- 
upon the Flicker, bracing his feet and tail 
against the trunk, proceeded by a succession 
of rapid thrusts of head and beak into the 
hole to pull the offender out. The Starling 
at first resisted successfully, but in the end 
he was slowly dragged out, and, after a short 
tussle in the air, made his escape. 

Both Starlings then resumed their tactics, 
as if trying by flight to lure the Flicker away 
from the spot that he was guarding. If that 


was their game, they succeeded, for, taking 
advantage of the Flicker’s momentary ab- 
sence, one of the Starlings entered the hole 
and a few seconds later the other popped in 
too. On this second occasion, despairing of 
being able to pull the two out at long range, 
so to speak, the Flicker also plunged into the 
hole. Then followed a battle royal, lasting 
for what seemed minutes. It was rather 
ghastly to imagine the blows that were being 
dealt at closest quarters; not a sound was 
emitted, but one could imagine what was 
going on within the hole by the feathers that 
flew from it. The first bird to emerge—that 
is, to be pushed out, by fractions of an inch— 
was one of the Starlings, which then flew 
away. The fight between the other two 
birds then continued out of sight until some- 
thing appeared at the mouth of the hole. 
This proved to be the tail of the Flicker. 
When he had backed out of the hole into view 
once more, it appeared that he and the re- 
maining Starling had clinched in a desperate 
grapple. With the latter gripping one of the 
wings of the Flicker, they fell, fluttering and, 
fighting, a distance of nearly 40 feet; but 
just before touching the ground, they parted 
and flew in different directions. After that, 
each was apparently too much exhausted or 
too busy in trying to heal his wounds to 
renew the battle, and so the shades of night 
fell, leaving neither side triumphant. 

The above events occurred a fortnight ago. 
Since then the Starlings have been in full 
possession of the hole of contention. The 
Flicker has appeared once or twice in that 
neighborhood but has not dared or cared to 
dispute their titlke—SypNey RIcHMOND 
TABER, Princeton, N. J. 


Cardinal and Other Birds 
at Kellogg, Minn. 


I should like to report a rare visitant for 
this part of the country. Last Sunday, while 
I was hiking along a railroad track at the 
foot of a large hill north of town, I was sur- 
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prised to catch a fleeting glimpse of a bright 
scarlet bird as he skulked through brown 
brush and low-hanging grape-vine. Soon the 
handsome fellow appeared in plain sight, 
closely followed by his sober-hued mate. It 
was the Cardinal Grosbeak. The pair seemed 
very timid and flew away to the heavy timber 
when I cautiously tried to approach nearer. 
Soon his whistle, clear and sweet, reminiscent 
of Kansas, came floating to us from the dis- 
tant wood. 

Residents of this place tell me that this 
pair of birds has been here for three or four 
years. Once during the past winter I saw 
what I thought was a Cardinal in the woods 
near here, but it flew away before I could 
tell whether it was a Cardinal or Pine Gros- 
beak. I have made a study of southern 
Minnesota birds for twenty years and have 
never before seen a pair of Cardinals this 
far north. 

Late in November, 1920, I discovered an- 
other very rare visitor in the course of my 
numerous tramps along river and lagoon. 
This was the Pileated Woodpecker. The 
only one of these birds I have seen in this 
region heretofore was at Taylor’s Falls. This 
bird, I regretfully report, was wantonly shot 
by a so-called hunter. 

Winter visitants have been quite rare in 
this vicinity during the past winter. The 
Downy Woodpecker, Chickadee, and an 
occasional Jay were about the only birds 
to be found. But the spring migration is 
unusually early and has brought a goodly 
quota of songsters—OweEN D. FLEENER, 
Kellogg, Minn., April 6, 1921. 


Two Rare Kentucky Songsters 


The bird-lover south of the Ohio River can 
scarcely expect to hear the songs of some of 
the birds of the Canadian wilds, especially 
such as the Winter Wren and Northern 
Water-Thrush. However, it was my good 
fortune to listen to both of these birds during 
the spring migration of 1921. 

On the morning of April 27, I was in a 
narrow strip of woods bordering a small 
stream, had just recorded my first arrival 
of the Chat and was listening to the great 
multitude of songsters, when a strange bird- 
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voice joined in the chorus. It seemed to come 
from a little patch of willows about 30 yards 
distant. Proceeding toward them, it was 
somewhat surprising, when about half-way 
there, to hear this same bubbling, tinkling, 
song break out afresh a few yards behind me. 

Turning about I caught a glimpse of a 
small brown bird just a second before it 
disappeared in a brush-heap in a ditch. 
In a few minutes it appeared again on the 
top of the brush, and straightway delivered 
its exquisite little song, which was at once 
recognized as the same voice that, when first 
heard, seemed to be some distance away. 
At first sight I was nearly certain that I was 
listening to a Winter Wren, and as it re- 
turned to sing several times, it gave me 
every opportunity to verify my first opinion 
Its fine silvery song is best described by John 
Burroughs as “a little cascade of melody,” 
and as I listened I was impressed with the 
fact that some of our finest songsters are so 
rarely heard singing in their winter homes as 
to be themselves unfamiliar when in song. 
In this bird I had a double record; the first 
time I had ever recorded it as singing, and the 
latest date I had observed it in spring. 

Twice in May the Water-Thrush was ob- 
served, and both times it was singing. It 
was first heard on May 12, in a small open 
woods that would hardly be expected to 
attract a bird that is as retiring as the 
Water-Thrush. It was about 25 feet up in a 
tree, where it sang several times, the con- 
tinual tilting of its tail serving as the first 
clue as to its identity. After a bit it flew 
down to a clump of willows about 50 yards 
distant, where I got a good view of it and 
confirmed my identification. Its song is 
different from that of the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, being high pitched and liquid, and 
reminded me of the Winter Wren’s song 
though it was not as fine and silvery —BEN. 
J. Burncog, Bardstown, Ky. 


White Egrets at Smithtown, N. Y. 


On July 16, 1921, I saw a pair of birds 
which I recognized as American Egrets. I 
have seen them almost daily since that date 
and the number has now (Aug. 18) increased 
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to five. I have seen this species but once 
before, a single bird at Setauket, L. I., about 
five years ago. The black legs and yellow 
bills of the birds made them easy to identify; 
also the fact that when I first saw them they 
were standing with a Great Blue Heron, 
and I estimate them to be about 5 inches 
smaller—HAMILTON F. Potter, Smithtown, 
| 2 
White Egret in Connecticut 


On July 18, 1921, in company with Henry 
Ferguson, of Fisher’s Island, N. Y., I saw 
three American Egrets, on a marsh near the 
mouth of the Connecticut River, near Old 
Lyme, Conn. We identified them by their 
yellow bills and black legs—Btair S. 
Wiurams, New York City. 


A Flicker’s Bed 


One night, the latter part of November 
(1920), when the weather was beginning to 
be cold and stormy, we found we had a new 
lodger. 

The bathroom is on the north side of the 
house, with the window quite close up under 
the eaves, and here a Red-shafted Flicker 
was located. He had gotten up as far as 
possible under the eaves and was clinging by 
his toes to the screen. Just about half of his 
body was visible. 

Some nights when the wind was quite 
strong he would sway from side to side, but 
this did not seem to disturb him in the least. 
During the short winter days he would go to 
his bed at 4 in the afternoon and be up at 7 
in the morning. He never seemed alarmed 
when anyone was near. 

When the weather began getting warmer 
and some nights were pleasant he would find 
lodging elsewhere. Then, when a bad night 
came he would be back again. 

It has been some time since he has been 
in his old quarters and I am inclined to think 
our winter friend has deserted us——EDNA 
Hope ASHENHURST, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Chimney Swifts in Fall and Spring 


For many years I have watched the mi- 
gration of the Chimney Swifts, and their 
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sudden departure from us in late September 
has always been a mystery to me. For some 
days the cold blue or cloudy sky would be 
without these darting, quick-winged objects, 
and, suddenly, some evening just before sun- 
set, certain favorite chimneys about town 
would suck into them streams of these living 
things. I arose one morning before sunrise, 
determined to discover when they came out. 
Just at sunrise, this misty morning late in 
October, the first Swift came ‘over the top’, 
and then followed 247 birds. I counted on 
to over 400, and then lost track of them. 
They went off over the Hudson into the mist, 
and I waited to see what would follow. In 
a few minutes I was surprised to find them 
coming back out of the mist and fog and 
counted over 200 birds as they dropped back 
into the chimney. After waiting half an hour 
for some movement of the birds, I gave it up 
and left the Swifts in the chimney to work 
out their own fate. 

The spring migration has varied from 
April 19 to April 30, as to dates of my first 
Swift and this year (1921) I did not see any 
over the city until April 27. For days 
there have been no Swifts about, and won- 
dering what had become of them, I remarked 
to one of the men in the office of a large 
plaster works here, that I wondered what had 
become of the Chimney Swifts, as I had not 
seen any for several days. The weather had 
been wet and cold, and insect life not very 
abundant. The Swallows I have often seen 
skimming over the water where they scoop 
up insects floating on it, but I have never 
noticed the Swifts do this. One of the men 
in this office told me he knew where the 
‘Swallows’ were, as he had seen them go down 
the big chimney at the foot of South Street, 
and said we would go up and knock against 
the chimney and get them out. We went up 
and he took a large stone and banged it 
against the chimney, as we used to bang a 
stick against a tree where a Hawk had a nest, 
and in a few moments we saw a Swift come 
over the top, and out they came in twos, 
threes, and fives, and probably over 400 
birds came out into the rain and mist. In 
about half an hour, they began to return and 
we left them peacefully in their roost. This 
chimney I am sure is a ‘wing’ on their north- 
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ward and southward migrations and has been 
used for many years. The fall migrations are 
ordinary happenings, but this spring meeting 
has been a new one for me, and I suppose 
these may have been north bound, and were 
held up here by the unusual weather.—F. 
B. Ropinson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


An Unusual Accident 


A female Hummingbird was seen by my 
daughter and her playmates flying about 
under the high roof of an open shed, pre- 
sumably in search of insects. It came in con- 
tact with a pendulous mass of cobweb, be- 
came entangled, and soon hung suspended, 
The 
children rushed to me and I ran for a pole 
long enough to reach the little bird. 
the mass of web broke and the bird, still 
helpless, fluttered within reach of the children. 

Gently I took the tiny, glittering bird, no 


head downward, fluttering to escape. 


Soon 


larger than some moths I had seen in the 
Tropics, and with thumb and forefinger I 
cleaned the right wing, and then the left 
which was also tied to the tail by encircling 
cobweb. Then the 
and the bird, set free, flew into a very tall 


feet were also cleaned 


elm tree to finish the preening in her own 
more perfect fashion. 

An accident like this probably happens 
Although I have loved and ob- 
served the birds all my life, this was the first 


very rarely. 


time I have been privileged to aid a Hum 
mingbird with my own hands.—Ratpu E. 
Danrortu, Jaffrey, N. H. 


A Grackle’s Intelligence 


We feed the birds constantly, using seeds 
of various kinds, suet, cheese and various 
other kinds of food to attract as many 
species as possible. On the shelf was some 
bread, which had become rather hard and 
dry, owing to the excessive heat. One of 
the pieces of bread taken by a Grackle was 
too large to be swallowed at one gulp, being 
too dry and unyielding. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts at swallowing the bread, the 
Grackle flew to a bird-bath, some 22 feet 
away, and dipped the bread into the water— 


once, twice, three times—but the bread was 
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still too hard. Again and again the bird 
would immerse his piece of bread, until 
finally, it disappeared without further effort. 

On several occasions lately Mother has 
noticed Grackles fly to the fence, adjoining 
the bath, and then jump down to the bath; 
but shrubbery concealed any further thing the 
bird did with the bread. This has happened 
so frequently that Mother has pondered 
about the matter quite a bit but since nar- 
rating my observation, we have concluded 
that this Grackle has been doing this re- 
peatedly. 

It may be of interest to bird-lovers to know 
that bread has proved a greater attraction in 
my garden, than any other food. We take 
old bread—quite a good-sized piece—and soak 
it in cold water, until thoroughly soft. Then 
squeeze out the excess of water and break 
the bread intosmall pieces. These pieces the 
birds can then readily tear into pieces as small 
as they wish. Bread soaked in this way is 
relished by the Blue Jay, Bluebird, Cardinal, 
Catbird, Grackle, Titmouse, Wood Thrush, 
and Thrasher. The quantity consumed by 
the Bluebird is amazing, in view of the fact 
that it is supposed to be almost entirely 
insectivorous. 

We also feed dry bread, allowing it to get 
very dry, and then reducing its size on a 
grater. But the soaked bread is the chief 
attraction at my shelf; it is eaten before any 
other food is touched. It has also proved the 
choice bait for my Sparrow trap.—G. A. 
HINNEN, Cincinnali, Ohio. 


Redwings and Caterpillars 


The Blue Jays and Cuckoos have been 
given credit for their useful work in destroy- 
ing tent caterpillars and I wish to add this 
pest to the menu of the Red-winged Black- 
bird. The fruit trees in our neighborhood 
have been overrun with tent caterpillars for 
the last three seasons. ‘Two different times 
I have found the Red-winged Blackbirds 
busily engaged in tearing open the cocoons 
of the tent caterpillars and eating the chrys- 
alis. 

It is interesting to note that at no other 
time do the Redwings leave the swamp on 
the lake shore nearby to visit our gardens. 
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They seem to take no interest in the cater- 
pillars in the tents but only after they have 
spun their cocoons.—M. I. Compton, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Goldfinches Nest in Thistles 
On August 8, 1915, while walking in a 
pasture containing many large thistles, I 
noticed a Goldfinch fly into one of these 
thistles, and later found it was building a 
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Sometimes in our quests for birds of gayer 
plumes and rarer species, we pass by the 
more apparently familiar and the more di- 
rectly useful ones. It was on one’of these 
quests that the author of this article was 
stopped by a small boy, who knew of the 
location of a bird’s nest from which the 
mother bird walked as if she were ‘lame’. 


A SONG SPARROW FAMILY 


nest in it. On August 22, there were five eggs 
in this nest and the bird was sitting. On this 
day I found three more nests in this same 
pasture, all in thistles; one nest had 6 eggs, 
one had 4, and one had 2. On September 5, 
all four nests had young birds. 

We had been having some very severe 
rainstorms just previous to this last date, 
and one of the thistles had fallen over, but 
the birds were still in the nest, notwithstand- 


ing the fact that the nest was tipped very 


much. On September 12, all but two of the 
nests were empty and I discovered young 
birds nearby which were able to fly and were 
being fed by the old birds. 

In 1916, I expected to find them again 
nesting in thistles and found at least six nests 
f these birds in this same pasture, but they 
were all in trees—CLARENCE H. Busu, 
DeKalb, Tils, 


Accordingly, a trip was made to the nest, 
and, true to nature, the bird left the nest 
very cautiously and with both wings close 
to the ground. The nest proved to be that of 
a Song Sparrow. It was built on the ground 
near a small willow tree which was only about 
16 inches high. The leaves of the willow 
afforded ample shade from the rays of the 
sun. There were three birds and two eggs 
in the nest. 

This discovery accounted for the author’s 
hearing for several mornings previous to the 
finding of the nest, the notes of a Song 
Sparrow, which was most invariably perched 
either on a fence-post or on the telephone 
wire. And so, morning after morning, and 
evening after evening, there continued the 
same outpouring of song from a happy bird. 

About a week later, another visit was made 
to the nest, and five well-developed birds 
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greeted the observers with open mouths. 
The time was now favorable for taking 
pictures, so the camera was set on a tripod. 
A fish-line was attached to the shutter re- 
lease and portrait lens was used. The stop 
was /:8, and the exposure 1-soth of a second. 
The camera recorded faithfully the bird of 
the field in its characteristic poses. The 
conditions for taking the pictures were also 
good, as the sky was bright, and the parent 
birds were feeding the young quite frequently. 
The bill-of-fare was grasshoppers, and it was 
certainly a bad afternoon for the orthoptera 
in the vicinity of thisnest. The stout mandi- 
bles of the Sparrows are well adapted for 
killing grasshoppers—Tuos. A. TAPER, 
Houghton, Mich. 


The Migration of the Martin 


August 27, 1920, a friend called at my 
house and wanted to know if I would like to 
see thousands of Purple Martins which were 
congregating on the shore of Lake Winni- 
squam, about three miles south of here. I 
visited the place about 5 o’clock that after- 
noon, and on the electric wires beside a large 
factory building I counted 176 birds. As 
there were about 60 such wires that were 
completely covered with the birds, I feel 
justified in saying that there were over 10,000. 

I visited the place again August 29 and 
there were apparently double the number 
that were there on the 27th. Other bird- 
lovers visited the place the next day and 
estimated there were 30,000 Purple Martins 
getting ready for their long flight. Sep- 
tember 1 I returned to the place and not 
one Martin was to be seen—BLANCHE D. 
SANBORN, Laconia, N. H. 


A Redstart Tragedy 


At a summer camp which I have, I make 
an effort to encourage nesting birds, and this 
season have had unusually bad luck as 
nearly every nest has been broken up. Some, 
I know, probably are destroyed by Crows, 
but there was an instance recently which I 
cannot explain: There was a Redstart nest 
with four half-grown young and at dark one 
afternoon both birds and young were all 
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right, and when I looked at the nest shortly 
after daylight the next morning, I found that 
the mother bird was dead on the nest and the 
young had been pulled out of the nest and 
killed and were lying on the branches near 
the nest. The mother’s head was picked as 
if by some other bird. 

There are, of course, Crows, Owls, red 
squirrels, and Hawks, but it does not seem to 
me that any one of these could kill the old 
bird before she could leave the nest, and if 
they did, I should think they would surely 
carry her and the young away, or at least 
throw them out on the ground. 

The nest was high enough up so that 
nothing could reach it from the ground. 
Can anyone explain this tragedy?—HAarry 
A. SLEEPER, Claremont, N. H. 


Wren Attacks Squirrel 


We were much amused and interested one 
morning recently, while eating breakfast on 
our porch, to see our little friend the Wren 
scoop down upon her enemy the gray squirrel 
who was trying to steal from the feeding- 
box. Many times did she dart at his head 
and each time he was compelled to find 
shelter. She finally succeeded in driving him 
away entirely while the larger birds looked 
on, but took no part—Mnrs. Artuur W. 
BRINTNALL, Glencoe, Ills. 


A Wisconsin Mockingbird 


On November 16, 1920, when the south- 
ward migration was almost complete, a Mock- 
ingbird appeared in our little city and took 
up winter quarters in the trees and shrubbery 
of a half-dozen adjoining gardens. This bird 
remained all winter, feeding mainly on as- 


_paragus berries and the fruit of the Virginia 


creeper. By February it was willing to feed 
occasionally on the bittersweet. When the 
snow thawed enough to leave the ground 
bare in patches, the bird may have secured 
some insect food, but the amount must have 
been very small. 

The winter was unusually mild, so the 
period of song continued till about December 
1. The notes, however, were subdued and 
lacked the brilliance of the summer song. 
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On February 11 a mild period began, lasting 
five days. Every day during this period it 
sang, usually when the sunshine was warmest. 
A return of the cold made it silent till the 
warmth of spring began. Now, on March 
25, it is singing with all the joyfulness of the 
summer season. 

Many times this courageous songster en- 
dured sub-zero weather, the coldest being 
21 degrees below. Evidently food rather 
than temperature is the large factor in bird 
migration. 

River Falls, almost on the forty-fifth paral- 
lel, is far north of the usual range of the 
Mockingbird; and, so far as I know it is the 
farthest north the bird has ever been seen— 
Lioyp GoBLe, River Falls, Wis. 


Robin’s Nest on a Trolley Wire 


The accompanying photograph was taken 
near Neenah, Wis. Cars passed under this 
nest every few minutes, their trolley being 
only a few inches below it. On each occasion 
the Robin stood up, then settled back on the 
nest. In spite of this disturbance and the 
exposed position of their home, the birds 
raised their brood.—H. P. SEvERson, 
Winneconne, Wis. 


ROBIN’S NEST ON A TROLLEY WIRE 
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Boston Recion.—The notable feature of 
the present summer was the record rainfall 
in July. 
month, chiefly in heavy storms. On the oth 


A foot of water fell during the 


a succession of thunder-showers, accom- 
panied by a drenching downpour, left behind 
over 4 inches of rain, a remarkable precipita- 
tion for asingle day. Fortunately, the young 
birds, for the most part, were sufficiently 
Had the 
storm come earlier it would, without doubt, 
have proved disastrous to our smaller birds. 

Fledgling Robins and Bluebirds of the 


second brood were early on the wing, as these 


well-grown to withstand such peril. 


species started to breed sooner than usual 
after their arrival in the spring. Later breed- 
ing birds also appeared to complete their 
nesting activities promptly, aided by favor- 


June 15, 1921, to August 15, 1921 


able weather conditions in June. Indeed, the 
season of courtship and nesting, when birds 
are in full song, active, conspicuous, and so 
very busy, passed quickly this year, and even 
during the last days of July, after a season 
of quiet and moult, it was apparent that the 
birds had begun to move in large numbers 
Thus early the notes of 
migrating birds were heard frequently during 
the night, and sometimes in the daytime 
birds were seen and heard, evidently hur- 
rying southward. On August 1 I picked up 
a Water-Thrush which had just struck a 
window-pane, a bird traveling far in advance 
of its average migration time. 

Another indication of the early season is 
the date on which the Baltimore Orioles be- 
gan their morning piping. For a week or two 


toward the south. 
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before they leave here for their winter quar- 
ters the Orioles, after a long period of si- 
lence, whistle a few short phrases in the first 
hours of the day. This summer they began 
to pipe fully a week earlier than in an aver- 
age season. 

A noteworthy increase in the breeding 
stations of the Short-billed Marsh Wren was 
observed in this vicinity. This observation 
is of more than passing interest because Nut- 
tall, writing of eastern Massachusetts in 1832 
(‘Land Birds,’ p. 438), reported that this 
bird’s voice might be heard “from the borders 
of every low marsh and wet meadow, pro- 
vided with tussocks of sedge-grass,” whereas 
William Brewster (‘Birds of the Cambridge 
Region,’ 1906, p. 370) says of the species 
“now of infrequent occurrence, chiefly during 
migration.” 

In the light of these facts, it would be of 
extreme interest to learn how widespread this 
invasion is—whether or not the bird has 
lately been becoming more numerous in the 
country to the south of this region——Wrnsor 
M. Ty Ler, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion——tThis year shore- 
birds were again unusually early in reaching 
Long Island in southward migration, espe- 
On July to, 
forty to fifty of this species were observed 
at Mastic, a very large number for that date. 
Two or three, likely more, Stilt Sandpipers 
with them and a Wilson’s Snipe put up from 
dead soggy stubble on the same meadow at 
that time, appear to be the earliest Long 
Island dates for those two species respectively. 
The same is true of a lone Least Sandpiper 
observed on June 22, which gave every ap- 
pearance of being in active southward mi- 
gration, although the Semipalmated Sand- 
piper and two or three other species are some- 
times still moving north as late as this. An 
American Egret at Mastic on July 16 is early. 
A white Heron at Port Jefferson, August 13, 
was probably of the same species, which 
is reported from that vicinity August 1 by 
R. C. Murphy. In the writer’s experience the 
Egret is of more frequent occurrence here- 
abouts than the Little Blue Heron, though 
the latter probably outnumbers it, sometimes 
occurring in small flocks, instead of singly or 


cially the Lesser Yellow-legs. 
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occasionally two together. The beginnings 
of land-bird migration are obscure unless 
one has opportunity to give them especial 
attention. Tree Swallows are present in 
somewhat larger numbers than for the last 
year or two. Barn Swallows are migrating 
east to west over Long Island Sound by day. 
Northern Water-Thrushes have been present 
since July, and on recurring favorable nights 
increasingly frequent lisping Warbler notes 
come from the sky overhead. August 12 to 
13 was such a favorable night. 

In the opinion of Mr. Ludlow Griscom the 
August migration of land-birds this year is 
the earliest on record. He finds the following 
data of especial interest. Migrant Shrike, 
Englewood, N. J., August 9 ( E. R. P. Jan- 
vrin); Myrtle Warbler, Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
August 11 and daily since (M. S. Crosby); 
Plainfield, N. J., August 13 (W. D. W. Miller); 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
August 11 and daily since (M. S. Crosby); 
New York City, August 13 (Ludlow Gris- 
com).—J. T. Nicnoits, New York City. 


WasHiIncton Recion.—Bird-life about 
Washington during the months of June and 
July, 1921, was characterized by little of 
more than ordinary interest. Comparatively 
few of the transients remained much after 
June 1, notwithstanding the moderate tem- 
perature of the latter part of May and the 
early part of June. Whatever effect the hot 
weather of July and the last third of June 
may have had on the human population, it 
seemed to have little or none on the birds, 
beyond the usual midday relaxation. The 
resident species have been just as much in 
evidence as during the cooler weather, and 
the singing of such birds as the Wood Thrush, 
Robin, Cardinal, Indigo Bunting, Song Spar- 
row, Scarlet Tanager, Redstart, Yellow War- 
bler, House Wren, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
and Red-eyed Vireo continued as usual 
throughout the whole of July. 

An American Egret, seen by Miss M. J. 
Pellew on Alexander Island, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on July 7, was one day 
earlier than its earliest previous appear 
ance in summer, which was July 8, 1894. 

Two female Bobolinks were seen on June 
12 at the mouth of the Patapsco River, in 
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Arundel County, Maryland, by Mr. T. 
Denmead. No males were noted, and it is 
probable that this does not represent a breed- 
ing record, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the date. 

Miss Katharine H. Stuart reports that a 
male White-throated Sparrow made its ap- 
pearance on the campus of the University of 
Virginia about June 26, and remained there 
until at least July 10, in full song and ap- 
parently quite unaware that he was far away 
from his usual summer home, and equally 
unconscious of the interest that his presence 
in such a place at such a time aroused. 

The European Starling is breeding about 
Washington in increasing numbers, utilizing 
here chiefly the natural hollows of trees. The 
bird has become a common sight in the fields 
as well as in the city of Washington itself, 
and does not appear seriously to molest 
other birds. 

The Purple Martins have again returned 
to their roost on the Mall opposite the Red 
Cross Building along 17th Street. They first 
appeared here on June 11, and have con- 
tinued to return to the same place, although 
their numbers much decreased during the 
latter part of July. They are apparently as 
restless as they were last year, when they 
changed their roosting-place several times 
during the summer. There are not so many 
resorting to the roost this year as previously 
but the gathering possibly may be much 
augmented during the month of August— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

CuicaGo ReEcion.—Excessive and con- 
tinued heat has marked this period as one 
of the hottest summers for fifty years, and has 
tried the endurance of the most hardy ob- 
servers when in the field. Many nests have 
been reported, however, and early migration 
notes are already coming in. 

One of the most interesting nests was that 
of the Black-and-White Warbler, found by 
Mr. W. D. Richardson in the Dunes in June. 
The nest held four eggs when found and was 
watched until the young flew. There are only 
one or two other nesting records for this 
species in this region. On June 18, Mrs 
Coffin found a nest of the Prairie Warbler 
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containing four eggs, in the Dunes, from 
which the young flew July 3. On the same 
day a pair of Blue-winged Warblers and a 
Yellow-throated Vireo were seen, but no 
nests found. 

At Beach, Ill., on July 24 I found a pair 
of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers feeding almost 
full-grown young. The young were catching 
insects, too, but had not outgrown the habit 
of opening their mouths and quivering their 
wings when the old bird came near, for which 
they were often rewarded. This bird is a 
rare breeder north of the city but is more 
common in the Dunes where Mr. Ford and 
Mr. Richardson found a number of nests this 
year. Mr. Ford also reported four nests of 
the Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 

Mr. Wm. Lyons, of Waukegan, in con- 
nection with his banding work found thirty- 
five nests of fourteen different species, from 
which he banded ninety-four birds. These 
include Spotted Sandpiper, Baltimore Oriole, 
Crested Flycatcher, and Downy Woodpecker. 
The female Downy was one of three birds 
he banded last January and had stayed to 
breed in his orchard. Mr. Harper reports the 
Scarlet Tanager and Virginia Rail breeding 
at River Forest, and Mr. Watson a few pairs 
of Dickcissels breeding on the far south side 
of the city. I have noticed a decided scarcity 
of Yellow Warblers this year—in places 
where they have always been common pre- 
viously no nests were found and only one or 
two birds seen. 

The early migration notes have to do 
mainly with the shore-birds. Mr. Benjamin 
T. Gault has made an extensive study of 
their movements at Lincoln Park. The 
first seen were the Least, Semipalmated, and 
Pectoral Sandpipers on July 17, and the 
latter again on the 20th. On the 24th, be- 
sides these, the Lesser Yellow-legs, Sander- 
ling, and Semipalmated Plover were no- 
ticed, alsoon the 28th. The 31st a Turnstone 
was added to the list, and August 3 all ex- 
cept the Least and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers were seen. Mr. Lewis’s notes dupli- 
cate some of the above but add Greater 
Yellow-legs, August 5, at Hyde Lake, and 
Sanderlings and Ruddy Turnstones, July 
31, in the Dunes; July 24, on Dead Lake, at 
Beach I found a large flock of Greater and 
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Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral and Least or 
Semipalmated Sandpipers. August 13 and 
14 I spent the night there but although the 
wind changed suddenly to the north it 
brought no birds with it, five Greater Yel- 
low-legs and a pair of Jack Snipes being the 
only ones seen. 

Black Terns first appeared on the lake 
July 10; again seen the 17th, and since then 
have been common; Bonaparte’s Gulls, July 
28 and 31 and August 3 and 14. Common 
Terns, August 14. On July 3, in the Dunes 
Mr. Ford found a lone Willet; he was able 
to observe it closely and heard its call, so 
identification is positive. Mr. Gault found a 
Mallard in Lincoln Park August 3, with 
young about two weeks old. While this may 
have been one of the park Ducks, the late 
record for young seemed worth mentioning. 

In the last report the Kentucky Warbler 
and Orchard Oriole should have been credited 
to Mr. Lewis but were erroneously credited 
to others—CoLIN CAMPBELL SANBORN, 
Chairman of Report Com., Chicago Orni- 
thological Society. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION.—In common with 
the entire country, southern Minnesota ex- 
perienced unprecedentedly hot weather from 
June 15 to August 1, which continued day 
after day with only two brief intermissions. 
There was little relief at night and there were 
only occasional passing showers of rain. The 
maximum temperature was reached on June 
30 when the thermometer rose to 99 degrees, 
exceeding all previous records. July 10 the 
temperature was 98.2 at 4 P. M. and 86in the 
night. The humidity was much above nor- 
mal most of the time. 

The excessive heat and clear skies had a 
disastrous effect on some forms of vege- 
tation but the general result was to speed up 
growth to such an extent that by the latter 
part of July all plant-life, including farm and 
orchard crops, was two to four weeks in ad- 
vance of the usual stage at that time of the 
year. Linden trees, white water-lilies, and 
other early July bloomers all appeared in 
June, and the late summer flowers began to 
blossom in mid-July. Upon bird-life there 
was no apparent effect so far as the writer 
could detect. 


June 17, found a Pheebe’s nest containing 
five spotted eggs, two of them well speckled 
and on one the spots tended to form a wreath 
around the larger end. 

June 18, two Redstarts’ nests with young, 
a Wood Thrush’s nest with young, and young 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks out of the nest. 

June 21, a family of four young Screech 
Owls accompanied by their parents, both in 
the red phase. The young were fully grown 
and could fly well. A Brown Thrasher’s nest 
with young one-third grown. 

July 5, Turk’s-cap and wild orange-red 
lilies in full bloom. 

During June and July several Dickcissels 
were noted on the Fort Snelling Reservation, 
the first that have been seen hereabouts for 
several years. They were once abundant in 
the same locality. 

June 16, a Red-headed Woodpecker’s nest 
containing young; not examined closely. On 
July 2, sixteen days later, the young were 
inspected and found still imperfectly feath- 
ered and helpless. On July 5 the young were 
removed from the nest for photographing and 
were yet not fully feathered, were weak and 
clumsy and with difficulty maintained a hold 
on the bark of the tree. It is thus apparent 
that the young remain in the nest for at least 
three weeks. The small dead stub that con- 
tained the nesting-hole was directly exposed 
to the heat of the sun every afternoon 
throughout the torrid period that then pre 
vailed and it seemed a marvel that the nest 
lings could survive such a prolonged baking. 
The young birds to the very last did not 
crowd up into the entrance to be fed. Both 
parents fed and the operation was a quick 
one accomplished apparently without the 
forcible regurgitation practiced by some 
other Woodpeckers. 

Between June 20 and July 28 several visits 
were made to a Sapsucker ‘farm’, and some 
of the observations made may perhaps be of 
interest. The borings were in four medium- 
sized silver poplars, planted as shade trees. 
The pair of birds owning the ‘farm’ had a 
nest containing young in a basswood at a 
little distance. The trunks of the trees and, 
to some extent, the larger, lower branches 
were well punctured, a few of the openings 
being of sufficient size to admit a finger-tip. 
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The sap flowed freely on all the trees and 
in many places the bark was saturated. 
The trunks of the trees were fairly alive 
with ants, big and little, and thousands 
of flies buzzed about in the air or alighted 
in dense groups around the oozing aper- 
tures. Numerous butterflies flitted hither 
and thither, alighting from time to time 
to sip a share of the feast. Of these the 
most abundant was the red admiral ac- 
companied by many mourning cloaks and 
angel-wings, a few banded purples and an 
occasional viceroy. Cabbage and yellow 
sulphur butterflies were abundant in the 
vicinity but did not visit the trees. Several 
Red-headed Woodpeckers slipped in now and 
then and helped themselves to the spread; 
once a Flicker came and occasionally a Hum- 
mingbird poised for a moment at one of the 
holes. But the most persistent and voracious 
intruders were two red squirrels. They 
seemed fairly intoxicated by their prolonged 
and frequent tipplings and resented with 
many indignant ‘chucks’ and angry jerks of 
body and tail all attempts at forcing them to 
leave. They enlarged the holes by gnawing 
away the bark thus converting several small 
openings into one large one that would more 
easily admit their tongues and even their 
noses. All the other visitors kept away while 
these large marauders were present. This is 
but another evidence of the special fondness 
of this squirrel for the sap of trees which leads 
them to work such havoc among the twigs 
and branches of forest and shade trees. They 
are at times a veritable pest in this way, de- 
facing and even destroying many valuable 
ornamental trees. 

Amid all these busy doings the Sapsucker 
owners of the borings came and went at fre- 
quent intervals all day long. The male was 
more active than the female and much more 
fearless. The young evidently got by far the 
greater part of their food from this source. 
Close watching showed that it was the in- 
sects, chiefly ants with a few flies, that the 
Sapsuckers collected at the trees. The drier 
holes would fill up with ants, closely packed, 
with others trying to get in, and these the 
woodpeckers quickly gathered, their bills 
often loaded on the outside as well by ad- 
hering sticky insects. No doubt a consider- 


able amount of sap was taken in addition but 
it seemed plain that insects composed the 
greater part of the food taken to the young. 
Some 300 yards distant was a second ‘farm’ 
in a grove of small elms surrounding a vine- 
covered stub housing a brood of young Sap- 
suckers which was being fed in the same 
manner. Is it possible that by these grouped 
tappings, close by the nesting-site, this 
Woodpecker provides an abundant and eas- 
ily accessible supply of food for its family? 
After the young are a-wing they are directed 
to the source of supplies and soon learn to 
feed themselves as long as the larder holds 
out. The sap-holes soon dry up when they 
are not taken care of properly. 

On July 28, when the last visit was made 
to the ‘farm’ described above, it was found 
that the owner of the trees, discovering their 
condition and thinking to save them, had ap- 
plied a thick coat of whitewash to the trunks. 
While this deterred the insects to some extent, 
the Sapsuckers were still feeding both at the 
old holes and at new ones made higher up. 
Both the old birds and one brown headed young 
were present. They were, in addition, giving 
some attention to an old, insect-infested tele- 
phone pole that stood close by one of the trees. 

Even though it may be shown that the 
greater part of the food of the Sapsucker con- 
sists of insects, yet the destructive pro- 
cedures by which the larger portion of such 
insects is obtained, at least during the nesting 
season, are sufficient to condemn the species. 


Irasca STATE PARK REGION, M1inn.—Au- 
gust 1to15. The weather up herein the north 
woods was almost as warm during July as at 
Minneapolis, noon temperatures of over 90 
degrees being frequent. The nights, how- 
ever, are usually cool. There was a light 
frost on the night of July 30-31. 

We arrived at the Park August 1. Driving 
in from Bemidji, 36 miles through cut-over 
pine country, the roadside, where not cul- 
tivated, was an almost continuous late-sum- 
mer flower-garden. In full bloom were sun- 
flowers, many of them 6 to 7 feet high, giant 
fireweed in profusion, tall blazing star, Can- 
ada hawkweed, clumps of anise, hyssop, and 
in the low places, meadowsweet and Joe Pye- 
weed. But few asters had yet appeared. 
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The woods were nearly silent, only the 
songs of a few Red-eyed Vireos and an occa- 
sional White-throated Sparrow, the call of 
the Wood Pewee and the frequent screaming 
notes of the Crested Flycatcher breaking the 
stillness. One note, however, is all too com- 
mon here and growing yearly more frequent— 
the discordant caw of the Crow. Sharing in 
the protection afforded all wild creatures in 
the Park, this miscreant is rapidly multi- 
plying and is becoming a serious menace to 
all bird-life. The only apparent service they 
render is in assisting the Buzzards in clearing 
the shores of the lakes of dead fish. 

The Great Blue Herons, usually abundant 
at this date, had all gone on our arrival, two 
weeks at least ahead of the customary date. 
The Black Terns also were beginning to 
leave, much earlier then usual. The mis- 
cellaneous groups of birds that assemble pre- 
paratory to the southward movement were 
already forming. All this, together with a 
tinge of yellow in the birches and the dying 
undergrowth in the forest, suggested that the 
summer was already on the wane. 

On August 4 saw a belated Junco’s nest 
containing three young birds about ready to 
fly. On the roth saw a male Scarlet Tanager 
just beginning to molt—showing yellow 
patches along the sides and flanks. 

It was a surprise to find that there are no 
Ducks about the lake as at this time in pre- 
vious years there were broods of Golden- 
eyes, Wood Ducks, Mallards, and Lesser 
Scaups. Report says that a few bred here 
this spring but they have apparently disap- 
peared. There isa very much heavier growth 
of wild rice around the shores of the lake this 
year than usual. 

It is the opinion of bird observers at the 
Forestry School that there is a decided de- 
crease in the small bird life in the Park and 
they are disposed to attribute this to the 
marked increase in the numbers of Crows, 
Grackles, and red squirrels, all of which have 
been seen destroying birds’ nests, eggs, and 
carrying off young nestlings—Tuos. S. 
RosBerts, Zodlogical Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City Recion.—Enough reliable 
data are at hand to prove conclusively that 
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Wood Ducks, Blue-winged Teal, and Mal- 
lards are again nesting in this immediate 
region in some numbers. It is also quite 
likely that a few pairs of Shovellers and Pin- 
tails have succeeded in bringing off young 
in the lake regions of Platte and Buchanan 
counties, as family parties of these Ducks 
have lately been seen on the Missouri River 
between Leavenworth and St. Joseph. A 
report of a nest of Hooded Mergansers could 
not be investigated. It is, of course, en- 
couraging to be able to chronicle this return 
of water-fowl to their former breeding-places 
in western Missouri and eastern Kansas, but 
discouraging to reflect that the only re- 
maining sites of sufficient wildness and quiet 
seclusion to enable these birds to breed safely 
and without being disturbed are located in 
the Missouri bottom-lands and are in con- 
stant danger of being flooded during the 
nesting season. In spite of this and other 
dangers the Ducks seem to be slowly but 
surely reéstablishing their breeding stands 
in this region. 

Three more nests, with eggs, of Traill’s 
Flycatcher were collected in the region of the 
mouth of the Big Blue River where the only 
colony of these birds has ever been found 
breeding in this neighborhood. It has been 
thought unlikely that this species has been 
merely overlooked previously, but that it 
has suddenly appeared here as a breeder and 
that the cause for this might not operate for 
their return another season. Needless to say 
these birds will be eagerly sought for in this 
region next spring. 

A pair of Rough-winged Swallows nested 
this season in the Country Club district in 
the same bank with a small colony of Bank 
Swallows. The burrow was over 3 feet long 
and the nest was lined with petals instead of 
feathers. It is presumed that this burrow 
was excavated by the Bank Swallows. 

A pair of Blue Grosbeaks were seen within 
the southern border of Swope Park worrying 
a Shrike, and it was hoped that this species 
might be added to Professor Shirling’s list of 
breeders within this preserve, but the nest. 
though evidently near at hand, could not be 
found. 

Several Black-billed Cuckoos have been 
seen here during August. This species has 
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always been extremely rare in this region, 
there having been only one or two previous 
summerrecords. A local plague of tent cater- 
pillars may account for the presence here of 
these birds. Yellow-billed Cuckoos, unac- 
countably scarce last summer, seem to be 
present in their usual abundance this year. 
The season withal seems to have been 
most favorable to nesting birds, and at least 
one species (the Mourning Dove) is so abun- 
dant this year as to cause comment among 
casual observers not specially interested in 
birds—Harry Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco Recion.—The San Fran- 
cisco region has enjoyed a very ‘open’ sum- 
mer. The birds that ordinarily winter here 
through the summer must have felt them- 
selves out of their zone when Lower Sono- 
ran weather struck us the third week in June 
and again the first week of July. Probably 
they, as well as the human inhabitants, wel- 
comed the ensuing fogs as a blessed relief. 
During half of the period observations were 
limited to one small pocket in the hills op- 
posite the Golden Gate, so that my notes are 
very brief. 

Blue Jays have been distressingly abun- 
dant, while Russet-backed Thrushes are re- 
ported as rare all along the East Bay shore. 
I am wondering if the cool spring in southern 
California induced a larger proportion of the 
Thrushes to breed in that vicinity. The re- 
port from that region in the last number of 
Birp-Lore suggests such a solution. Dr. 
Grinnell reports a Traill’s Flycatcher on the 
University Campus, June 16. Cliff Swallows 
are reduced to very small numbers in Berke- 
ley, but on June 29 a flock of 30 to 40 flew 
over and up the Bay. Judging from ex- 
periences in other years, they may have been 
on their way to a rendezvous on the Suisun 
Marshes where I have seen them assembled 
in enormous numbers after the middle of 
July. 

Being stationary myself, I could only judge 
of the progress of events in the bird world 
by their scattering into my neighborhood. 
Robins did not nest within hearing distance 
I feel quite sure, but scattered into the cafion 
on July 8. Russet-backed Thrushes could be 
heard singing at the head of Strawberry 


Cafion but did not come down into the 
garden until July 22, while the Olive-sided 
Flycatcher spent July 23 and 24 in the near 
neighborhood. Spotted young of the San 
Francisco Towhee were on the feeding-table 
beginning July 27, and young Wren-tits were 
giving their ventriloqual calls and accepting 
food from their parents as late as August 6. 
Flocks of Bush-tits were very large by the 
middle of July. On August 9 molting 
Thrashers, San Francisco Towhees, and Song 
Sparrows looked extremely unhappy. 

Mrs. G. E. Kelly has very kindly con- 
tributed the following notes on the migration 
movements of birds on the Alameda shore: 
Hudsonian Curlew, Semipalmated Plover 
and Western Sandpipers were first seen on 
July 19 and were common ten days later. 
Two Western Willets were seen July 24, a 
Marbled Godwit July 29, and 12 Dowitchers 
and 1 Black-bellied Plover on July 31. For- 
ster Terns are numerous and on July 19 a 
Caspian Tern was seen—AMELIA SANBORN 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REecion——On June 18 a 
trip was made to a locality in the Tejunga 
Wash where Cactus Wrens are still left in 
possession of a limited area of their fast-di- 
minishing domain. A Black-tailed Gnat- 
catcher first claimed attention among the 
junipers, then the nest of a Mockingbird 
containing a full complement of eggs placed 
deep in the heart of a cholla cactus plant. 
The male bird sang from the top of a nearby 
tree, and, on approaching the nest a second 
time, the female was seen to slip quietly 
from the nest. 

Several pairs of Phainopeplas were about 
the large Rhus integrifolia bushes, and a nest 
containing two eggs was very soon located 
in full view saddled on an outer branch 
little more than 6 feet from the ground. The 
nest was a closely woven shallow cup of gray 
plant-fibers and the small, dry flowers of 
pearly everlasting, bound together with spi- 
der-web. Photographs of the nest, eggs, and 
both birds were secured by Mrs. F. T. 
Bicknell. As we withdrew, the male bird re- 
sumed his interrupted incubation, after an 
apparently anxious survey of nest and eggs. 
A Cactus Wren sang from a Sycamore tree, 
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while three full-grown youngsters impor- 
tuned him in vain for food, which the mother 
soon supplied. Beneath the tree was a nest 
that showed signs of having been but re- 
cently vacated, while a few feet away a new 
nest was ready for occupancy. A further 
search would no doubt have revealed several 
other families, as in former seasons. A 
Costa’s Hummingbird was seen about the 
blossoming echeverias. A drive of two or 
three 
showed it to be favored by Phainopeplas, 
A Black- 
chinned Hummingbird here visited a flower 
Wood Pewees, 


miles to the head of Tuna Cafion 


about fifteen pairs being noted. 


I was in the act of gathering. 
Warbling Vireos, Black-headed Grosbeaks, 
and Bullock’s Orioles were much in evidence. 

The abundant nesting birds of the cafions 
of the Sierra Madre range, observed in June 
and July, feeding young, have been: Warbling 
Hutton’s Vireo, Parkman’s Wren, 
and Traill’s Flycatchers, Wood 
Green-backed and Willow Gold- 
finches, Yellow Pileolated Warblers. 
One family of Lutescent Warblers was ob- 


Vireo, 
Western 
Pewees, 
and 


served and carefully followed up for posi- 
tive July 27.  Black- 
throated Grays were fairly numerous, as 


identification on 


were also young Thurber’s Juncos. A dotted 
Cafion Wren busily gleaned insects from the 
face of the cliff, feeding her family of three 
bob-tailed replicas of herself that scrambled 
about among the rocks of the stream-bed. 
A few Tanagers were seen and one family of 
Olive-sided Flycatchers. From the higher 
altitudes come notes from our contributing 
members, placing the last two, with the Black- 
headed Grosbeak, the Robin, the Western 
Bluebird, as perhaps the most abundant 
nesting birds in the vicinity of the mountain 
resorts. A complete list of the nesting birds 
observed this season would be quite too long 
for the space available. Calliope Humming- 
birds, Lazuli Buntings, and Violet-green Swal- 
lows appear in goodly numbers. One Varied 
Thrush was seen by several competent ob- 
servers in company with Robins near a San 
Bernardino Mountain A pair of 
Blue Grosbeaks have successfully reared a 
family for the third successive season in a 
locality near the coast. On July 24 they were 
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still about the nesting-site, the male in ful! 
song. 

About twenty-five Purple Martins were 
seen about the cornices of a Broadway 
building in the center of the business dis- 
trict at 6:45 Pp. M., July 15, and again a few 
days later. 

The migration of shore-birds seems to have 
developed early, the common species having 
been present in large numbers for a full 
month. 

On July 10, at Balboa, I had under ob- 
servation for the greater part of the after- 
noon, six Knots, four of which were in full 
summer plumage. So far as I can learn this 
constitutes an early record for the region, 
August 8 being the earliest published record 
heretofore. One Yellow-legs was noted, and 
a few Least Terns. 

July 12, three Western Grebes were seen 
on the ocean at Santa Monica; July 15, one 
Black Turnstone, a few Willets, and many 
Marbled Godwits, Hudsonian Curlew, Least 
and Forster’s Terns, and large flocks of small 
Sandpipers; July 20 Forster’s Terns, one 
Caspian Tern, five Long-billed Curlew, many 
Snowy Plover, Godwits, and Hudsonian 
Curlew. The colony of Bank Swallows at 
San Pedro was visited and young seen at the 
entrances of the burrows, in most cases two, 
but in a few instances three, being fed. 

August 10, shore-birds were abundant, 
Willets being especially numerous. Black 
Terns were resting with the Least Terns on 
the sands, and others flew about over the 
ocean. Semipalmated Plover were in con- 
siderable numbers, and three Red-breasted 
Mergansers were in the Lagoon. White- 
winged Scoters, probably non-breeding birds 
that remained through the summer, were 
noted in considerable numbers. A small 
colony of Barn Swallows that nest under a 
bridge at Playa del Rey, were apparently 
feeding young in the nests on this date, 
though the young birds were not actually 
seen. A Yellow-billed Cuckoo has been 
about an Artesia ranch for the last fortnight. 

The first southbound land-birds were re- 
ported, August 7, as Rufous Hummingbirds 
and Western Tanagers—FraAnces_ B. 
SCHNEWER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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TERRITORY IN Birp-Lire. By H. ELiot 
Howarp. With illustrations by G. E. 
LopcE and H. GrénveLp. 8vo, xiv-+308 
pages, 11 photogravures, 2 line-cuts. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 1920. 

In this volume Mr. Howard has made a 
contribution to the study of birds in nature 
of unusual importance. Briefly, a bird’s 
‘territory’ is the area in which the nest is 
built and which is protected from trespass by 
other individuals of the same species (and 
rarely closely allied species) during the whole 
nesting season from the time the male arrives 
until parental cares end for the season. The 
size of the territory may vary from a few 
square feet with colonial nesting birds like 
Murres, to a very much larger area with birds 
like Duck Hawks and Eagles; its extent, ac- 
cording to Mr. Howard, is dependent prima- 
rily on the amount of food it can supply, or 
which, as in the case of the Murres, can be 
found in the immediate vicinity. 

It is shown that the acquisition of this 
home habitat is essential to the existence of 
the species and that to take possession of it 
is the first in the series of acts included in the 
season of reproduction. 

With migratory birds, the male, prompted 
by an internal organic change,! begins his 
journey toward the 
advance of the female in order to take pos- 
session of the nesting territory. With re- 
sident species, which may have wintered in 
flocks or bands, the males leave the females 
that the 


breeding-ground in 


for the same purpose, evidence 


acquiring of the home-site is at this time of 


more than mating. Having 
selected his territory, the bird announces his 
title to it by song. He thus proclaims his 
presence to the female when she arrives and 
at the same time warns intruders that he has 
‘staked his claim.’ 

Mr. Howard presents a mass of detailed 
observations in support of this thesis and at 
the same time opens a fascinating field of 
study for those who have the time, patience, 
training, and temperament to pursue this 


importance 


subject further. We add ‘temperament,’ for 
the temptation to explain the actions of birds 
in terms of human nature is particularly 
strong in studies of this character, and unless 
sympathy with one’s subject be checked by 
good judgment and scientific discrimination, 
the result is more apt to be fancy than fact. 

In Mr. Howard’s case we feel that he has 
not given due consideration to the tempera- 
ment of the bird. Some species we know are 
of a sociable, others of a solitary disposition. 
Colonial nesting habits are not always to be 
explained by lack of suitable nesting-sites, 
but by the desire for companionship. 

The Brown Pelicans, of Pelican Island, in 
Indian River, Florida, for example, ignore 
hundreds of favorable sites, some within 
gunshot of their home, to crowd together on 
one small island. The Flamingoes of Andros 
Island in the Bahamas, place their nests 
within a few feet of one another when each 
bird, if it desired, might have a territory of 
Cliff Swallows nest in 
close-massed clusters where scores of favor- 
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many square acres. 
able sites are available. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF THE STARLING IN THE 
Unitep States. By E. R. KALMBACH 
and I. N. GaABrRIELson, Asst. Biologists. 
Bull. No. 868, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Contribution from the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. 8vo, 64 pages, 4 plates 
(1 colored), 3 text figures. 

Regarded as a contribution to economic 
or biographic ornithology, this is a model 
piece of work, It is based on adequate, ex- 
haustive observations in field and study by 
men wholly qualified for their task and the 
great mass of data secured is presented in a 
readable, informing document. 

The publication may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents at Wash- 
ington for 25 cents a copy, and it should be in 
the possession of every one who desires to 
know the history of this European bird in 
our country. 

Here we may simply state that after a 


1The reviewer may be pardoned for stating that he called attention to this fact in an article on the 
‘Origin of Bird Migration’ published in ‘The Auk’ for 1894, pp. 12-17. 
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critical examination of the contents of 2,466 
“‘well-filled stomachs” and prolonged study 
of the bird in life, the authors of this paper 
conclude that economically the Starling is 
the superior of either the Flicker, Robin, 
Catbird, Red-winged Blackbird, or Grackle, 
and advises the enactment of laws for its 
protection except when it is “actually doing 
or threatening to inflict damage.”—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE Conpor.—It is not often that a single 
number of a journal reports the addition of 
three new extralimital species to the list of 
North American birds but such is the record 
of the May number of The Condor. In 
‘New Bird Records for North America’, 
Mailliard and Hanna report a Japanese Swift 
(Micropus pacificus) taken on St. George 
Island, Alaska, August 1, 1920, and an Evers- 
mann’s Shrike (Lanius mollis) captured on 
board the U. S. S. Saturn, 260 miles west of 
Sitka, Alaska, September 20, 1920; white 
Bent, in a paper on ‘The Probable Status of 
the Pacific Coast Skuas’, finds four records of 
the Chilian Skua (Catharacta chilensis) from 
Monterey, Calif., and three off the coasts of 
Washington and Vancouver Island. 

Two other papers of special interest deal 
with the nesting habits of western forms of 
the Fox Sparrow. John W. Mailliard de- 
scribes the nesting of the Yosemite Fox Spar- 
row near Lake Tahoe, Calif., where fourteen 
nests were observed in June and July, 1920. 
Six of these were on the ground, three others 
in buckthorn or ceanothus bushes, and five 
in shrubs and trees less than 5 feet from the 
ground. W. M. Pierce gives the results of 
a trip to Big Bear Lake in the San Bernardino 
Mountains in 1919 where three nests of 
Stephens’ Fox Sparrow were found and a 
visit to the vicinity of Mt. Baldy in the San 
Gabriel Mountains in 1920 where five nests 
with eggs were discovered either in or under 
buckthorn bushes. 

Leopold publishes a useful summary of the 
weights of 300 Ducks of 15 species killed in 
the Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico; Dice, an 
account of ‘A Bird Census at Prescott, Walla 
Walla Co., Wash.’, in 1908; and Jewett 
notes on 18 species of water- and shore-birds 
of Netarts Bay, Oregon. The number, which 
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is an unusually interesting one, closes with 
the annual Directory of the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club, containing the names of 754 
members, or 99 more than last year.—T. S. P. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 
L. E. Thomas, care of Brrp-Lore, Har- 
risburg, Pa., offers $3 for a copy of Birp- 
Lore, No. 1, Vol. III, February, 1900. 


Thos. L. McConnell, 151 Center Ave., 
Emsworth, Pa., wishes to purchase No. 1, 
Vol. XVI, January-February, 1914. 


Book News 

Dr. Clara Barrus, literary executor and 
authoritative biographer of the late John 
Burroughs, asks that all persons owning 
in'eresting letters from Mr. Burroughs 
communicate with her at Woodchuck Lodge, 
Roxbury, N. Y. All letters sent will be 
promptly copied, or extracted from, and re- 
turned to the owners. 


The Bulletin of the West Chester (Pa.) 
Bird Club for the years 1920-21 contains 
much of interest to local bird students and 
reflects the spirit of good fellowship which 
animates this organization. The Club has 
experienced a severe loss in the removal of 
its President, Dr. E. C. Ehinger, to his boy- 
hood home in Iowa. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1235 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture is a com- 
plete compendium of the game laws of the 
United States for 1921. Copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained through all state 
game commissions or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washington, D. C. 


The Audubon Society of New Hampshire 
has decided to issue a quarterly ‘Bulletin’ of 
which the first number, dated ‘July-August- 
September’ [1921?] has appeared. Reports 
from local bird clubs and contributions from 
members show that this publication has a 
field to fill and we trust that it will receive 
the support it deserves. The subscription 
price, including annual membership in the 
Society, (address, the Secretary, Strafford, 
N. H.) is only $1 a year. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto. 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to conceive of a person 
possessed of norinal sensibilities to whom the 
living bird does not appeal. The most primi- 
tive, as well as the most highly developed 
representatives of the human race have, in 
varying degrees, an inherent interest in bird- 
life. This is the common, universal heritage 
of mankind. But, occasionally, there are 
individuals for whom birds possess so strong 
a fascination that they become, beyond com- 
parison, the most eloquent expression of ani- 
mate Nature. Doubtless many of the for- 
tunate possessors of this rare gift have, with 
Dr. Swope, asked themselves why it is that 
birds are possessed of such significance for 
them; have attempted, introspectively, to 
analyze their keen, sympathetic response to 
the sight of a bird or the sound of its voice. 

It is not the grace of motion, beauty of 
plumage or musical ability of birds which 
alone explains their hold on us, but a com- 
bination of all these plus a certain ethereal 
independence which makes the bird an ap- 
parently immortal expression of every hour 
of the day and night, every season of the year, 
every aspect of the material world. 

Your true bird-lover may not be an orni- 
thologist in the scientific sense, but he must 
be a nature-lover, for whom, in an infinite 
variety of ways, birds will give form to 
emotions born of a temperamental response 
to the manifold beauties of the world as he 
sees it. 

Pamela Tennant, writing of an English 
sunrise, confesses herself unable to clothe her 
feelings in words and with the line 
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“For what I cannot say is in that Thrush’s 
song,” 
leaves the task to the Song Thrush. 

Burroughs, at sunset, listening to the hymn 
of the Hermit Thrush, experiences a “serene 
exaltation of sentiment of which music, 
literature, and religion are but the faint 
types and symbols.” 

Whitman’s lines to the Man-of-War Bird, 

“Thou born to match the gale (thou art all 
wings), 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea 

and hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furlst thy sails, 

Days, even weeks, untired and onward, 

through spaces, realms gyrating,” 
proclaim the birds’ mastery of the air. 

A wedge of Geese crossing the sky in March 
is not so much a flock of birds as the visible 
spirit of returning spring. So we might con- 
tinue to name bird after bird—Eagle, Owl, 
Raven, or Wren—and find that each in its 
widely differing way symbolized or expressed 
that “Sense sublime of something far more 
deeply interfused” of which Wordsworth 
writes. 

But separate the bird from its true en- 
vironment and the spell is broken. What is 
more painful than the song of a caged Night- 
ingale. The Wild Goose in captivity is a 
mere waddling fowl. So we see that the 
bird’s freedom is an essential part of its 
charm. Emerson understood this when 
he wrote: 

“I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest at even, 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now; 

For I did not bring home the river and 

sky.” 

This is the crucial test, proving, as Dr. 
Swope says, that it is primarily the freedom 
of bird-life which appeals to us and to which, 
in endless ways, the bird within us responds. 

It goes without saying that the extent of 
the average person’s interest in birds is 
dependent upon the opportunity that he has 
for becoming familiar with them, but to 
what degree the development of an inherent 
affinity for bird-life is related to the en- 
vironment of the possessor of this heritage, 
is a question we may discuss on another 
occasion. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE COLORATION OF BIRDS 


If you have followed the hoarse song of the Scarlet Tanager and found him 
perched on some dead branch ablaze in the sunlight; if you have noted the 
emerald back and the ruby throat of the Hummingbird as he flashed through 
your garden; or if you have seen the Indigo Bunting change from pale to deepest 
blue and then to black, as you moved around him, you must certainly have 
begun to wonder at the marvels of bird coloration. Then, if you have tramped 
the woods and heard the Grouse rumble from the roadside and the Woodcock 
go whistling from under your feet, or if you have tried in vain to locate the 
Vireo singing in the tree-top, you must have been impressed by that law of 
Nature that causes her children to be clothed so differently. For the Grouse 
and Woodcock and the Vireo in their haunts are as invisible to the untrained 
eye as though they were but a part of the twigs and leaves that surround them, 
while the Tanagers and Hummingbirds hold the eyes of even the least ob- 
serving. What, then, are the laws determining that one bird shall be clad like 
the sun and his neighbor like the soil? What is the reason for this brilliancy, 
on the one hand, and how is the concealment, on the other, brought about? 
Certainly there is enough of interest in the coloration of birds to make it worth 
our while to analyze the problem in some detail. 

Let us begin by considering the actual colors which make up the birds’ 
coloration, for they are very different in their origin as well as in their general 
effect. One who ordinarily thinks of the colors of animals as produced by 
pigments or color granules deposited within the skin or hair will be surprised by 
the small percentage of the colors of birds’ feathers that are produced in this 
way. In fact, there are, in ordinary birds, supposed to be but three pigments in 
in any of the feathers: reds, yellows, and browns. A green pigment occurs 
the African Plantain-eaters, but in other birds the green is due to a yellow 
pigment overlaid with a structure that refracts the light. Blues and all the 
metallic colors are due entirely to this process of refraction, the exposed portion 
of the feather being coated with a transparent colorless layer of extreme thinness 
(8-1000th of an inch) which acts like a number of prisms in breaking up the rays 
of light. A Scarlet Tanager is red in any light because the red is a pigment, but 
an Indigo Bunting or a Bluebird is blue only by reflected light, when refraction 
occurs. Thus, when a Bluebird gets wet or when it is perched between one 
and the sun, it will appear only black or brownish. This fact adds to the 
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difficulty of bird-study, if also to the interest, for everyone has had the ex- 
perience, occasionally, of being unable to distinguish the colors of a bird even 
though at close range. It doubtless also accounts for many of the strange 
descriptions of birds that one receives from young observers. 

Some authorities claim that a black pigment is also to be found in the 
feathers of birds, but when the brown pigment is very dense it appears black, 
and it seems impossible to distinguish between the two. Occasionally an 
excess of this brown or black pigment develops in the feathers of an individual 
which will make it appear much darker than the other members of the same 
species. This is called melanism, (from the Greek melas, meaning black) and 


A NORMAL MEADOWLARK AND AN ALBINO 


Albinism is due to lack of pigment caused by some physical weakness 


apparently it can be brought about by subjecting moulting birds to extreme 
humidity. In nature, regions of extreme humidity usually produce darker 
races of birds than arid regions. Thus, the sooty Song Sparrow of the Pacific 
Coast is so much darker than the Desert Song Sparrow of Arizona that one 
would not hesitate to call them distinct species were it not for the fact that 
their color patterns are identical. The dark and light phases of the Rough- 
legged Hawk are another example of melanism, but even more familiar is the 
case of the black and gray squirrels, examples of each occurring in a single 
litter of young without reference to sex or vigor. In this case humidity can 
play no part though it is said that the black phase was formerly more abundant 
when the country was heavily forested, and it is still the dominant form where 
the primeval timber exists, while the gray phase is the abundant form of the 
wood-lot and open country. 

The opposite of melanism is albinism (from the Latin albus, meaning white). 
It is caused by an absence or degeneration of the pigment. Pure albinos are 
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snow-white, having no pigment whatsoever, the eyes being red owing to the 
blood showing through the iris. They are apparently much more frequent 
with domestic animals than in the wild state, as in the familiar white mice, 
rats, and rabbits, but they are likely to occur at any time with any species. 
The brown pigment seems the most likely to disappear, pure albinos of birds 
having red or yellow in their plumage being extremely rare. The Meadowlark 
in the accompanying photograph, for example, shows a well-defined tinge of 
yellow on the underparts and before the eye. Partial albinos are much more 
frequent with all species, and mottled Robins and Sparrows or birds with white 
feathers in unusual places are not at all infrequent. Usually this partial 
albinism is symmetrical on each side of the bird but it is not always so. The 
exact cause of albinism is not known though it is thought to be a form of 
physical weakness due to inbreeding or to some other cause. 

More unusual than albinism is what is called dichromatism (from the Greek 
di+khromatikos, meaning two-colored) or the occurrence in a species of two 
color phases irrespective of age, sex, or season. The familiar Screech Owl 
affords us a good example where extremes of red and gray individuals occur as 
well as intermediates. These may be, and often are, individuals from the same 
nest, and they may be all males or all females. It is apparently due to an 
excess of red or brown pigment and may represent but a step toward melanism. 
Dichromatism likewise occurs with certain other owls, and with certain Hawks, 
as well as with some species of Herons. The case of the rare Cory’s Least 


A DISABLED CORY’S LEAST BITTERN 


This species is probably only a color-phase of the common Least Bittern, but such ‘dichromatism’, 
it is called, is rare except with certain Herons, Hawks, and Owls 
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Bittern is one of the most 
interesting as scientists are 
not yet agreed as to whether 
it represents a distinct spec- 
ies on the verge of extinction 
or whether it is but a dark 
phase of the common Leas 
Bittern. Its color pattern is 
apparently identical with that 
of the common Least Bittern 
but all of the buffs have been 
replaced by chestnut. 

But to return to the gor- 
geous Tanagersand the incon- 
spicuous Grouse, surely there 
is some reason for the differ- 
ence in coloration which YOUNG KINGFISHER 
study might lead us to under- Few young dirds are as brightly colored as their parents but th 

P . young Kingfisher is an exception 
stand. In thinking over the 
birds with which we are familiar we soon discover that brilliant colors, in al- 
most every species, are restricted wholly to the males, and a moment’s reflec- 
tion suggests to us that the law of “The Survival of the Fittest” would soon 


YOUNG CHIPPING SPARROWS 
Note that they differ from their parent in having streaked breasts, as do most Sparrows. The lumage 
of many young birds gives a clue to their relationships. Young Robins and Bluebirds, for 
example, are spotted like many members of the Thrush family, to which they belong. 
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weed out any bright-colored females, should they arise, by drawing attention 
to their nests and inviting the destruction of their offspring. The very ex- 
ceptions to the rule further substantiate it, for when bright colors are normal 
to the female, as in the Kingfisher and Red-headed Woodpecker, nature pro- 
tects the offspring by causing the eggs to be laid in holes in trees or in tunnels 
in the bank where the female is entirely hidden from sight while incubating. 
Another method of protecting conspicuously colored birds is by endowing 
them with extreme wariness and it is seldom that any of them will allow as 
close an approach as do their dull- 
colored mates or relatives. They 
seem to realize that they are con- 
spicuous and rely upon their alert- 
ness to escape. Moreover, is it not 
of direct benefit to the species that 
there should be a conspicuous de- 
coy to lure away from the vicinity 
of the nest any enemy that passes 
that way?—for even should the 
male be seen and captured, the off- 
spring might still persist. 
Brilliancy of plumage probably 
originates, we are told, because of 
an excess of strength and bodily 
vigor, and this fact undoubtedly 
tends to perpetuate and increase 
the brilliancy, whenever the bright 
colors are not directly disadvan- 
tageous to the species, because the 
vigorous bird is most likely to se- 
cure the best mate and have the 
strongest offspring. It may well be 
asked, then, why the males of all 
species are not conspicuously col- 
ored and able to rely upon their wits 


= . . 
MALE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK FEEDING ITS to escape their enemies. But think 
you? 


Gs 


for a moment of the environments 
which birds are called upon to fill. 
There are the tree tops and the great open spaces where enemies cannot lurk 
unseen, and here it is that we find the conspicuous Tanagers, Trogons, and 
Honey Creepers, the Gulls, Terns, Herons, and Flamingoes. On the other hand, 
there are the thickets and dense coverts near the ground where enemies can 
approach closely or lie concealed, and here it is that we find our most protec- 
tively colored Grouse, Woodcocks, Sparrows, etc. Thus it is clear why the 


When the male and female differ in color the young usually 
resemble the female—as in this case 
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gaudy Tanager is confined to the tree tops and why streaked Sparrow must 
simulate its dry grass haunts if it would persist. Birds dwelling within reach 
of skulking enemies seldom wear brilliant colors or bear feathers that are 
continuously conspicuous. They are protectively colored and often fit into 
their environment to such an extent as to be practically invisible. The ways 
in which this concealment is brought about are varied and interesting, so 


MALE WOOD DUCK (CAPTIVE). UPPER FIGURE, BREEDING 
PLUMAGE; LOWER FIGURE, ECLIPSE PLUMAGE 

The eclipse plumage corresponds to the winter plumage which many 

brightly colored birds assume, but it is worn only during July and August 


much so, in fact, that we will devote the next issue of the School Department 
to the discussion and will now pass on to a few other matters regarding the 
coloration of birds. 

In discussing brilliant colors we should remember that very few birds wear 
the bright colors throughout the year, the Kingfisher and the Red-headed 
Woodpecker being notable exceptions. The vast majority shed their bright 
colors after the breeding season and do not don them again until the following 
spring. With many of the Ducks, however, this change from a brilliant to an 
obscure plumage in the male occurs as early as June or July and by the time 
most birds are ready to take on their obscure plumage in August and September, 
they are ready to assume their brilliant feathers once more. It will be re- 
membered that after the breeding season all birds moult every feather on the 
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body, including the wings. In the spring the molt of the Tanagers and Indigo 
Bunting and others, in order to regain their bright feathers, is incomplete as 
the old feathers of the wings and tail are retained. 

It is interesting to examine the young of these birds in their first plumage, 
which in the male is brighter than the female, for almost invariably they resemble 
the female, or when there is a difference, the male in winter plumage. It is a 
well-known fact that the young of animals often summarize in their develop- 
ment the steps through which their ancestors have passed in the course of their 
evolution. The plumage of the young birds, therefore, or the winter plumages 
of the males may often show relationships that one could never guess by ex- 
amining the breeding plumages. Thus, the immature and winter plumages of 
the Blackpoll and Bay-breasted Warblers are almost indistinguishable, although 
the adults are so different in the spring. The spotted breasts of young Robins 
and Bluebirds indicate their relationship to the Thrushes, and the streaked 
breasts of the young Chipping and Field Sparrows show the typical Sparrow 
coloration from which the adults have departed. With a very few species, the 
young in their juvenal plumage are just as bright as the males or even brighter. 
Young Kingfishers, for example, can scarcely be distinguished from the adults 
except by the rufous feathers in the band across the breast, and young Downy 
Woodpeckers tend to have the whole top of the head reddish rather than a 
mere crescent of red on the nape. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


The subject of coloration of birds may seem rather technical to some teachers 
for presenting to school children, but so many questions have come to the 
Editor regarding ‘albinos’ or white birds, regarding winter plumages, the plu- 
mages of young birds, and the reason for bright and dull colors that it seems 
best to devote two numbers of this Department to a consideration of the 
problems involved. After all it is much easier for some teachers to secure 
feathers for the schoolroom than it is actual birds, and the most conspicuous 
thing about the feather is its color. Perhaps sometime we will devote an entire 
lesson to the feather, but in the beginning it is well to consider the feather as a 
part of the covering of the bird and its color as a part of the bird’s coloration. 
If we are to explain to children the reasons why birds are so beautifully marked 
or why the particular feather is colored as it is, we must have a general under- 
standing of the problems involved. It is not difficult, ordinarily, to determine 
whether the color is due to a pigment or to the structure of the feather, because 
if it is a pigment it will appear about the same when viewed from any angle 
while if it is a structural color it will change when held at different angles. 
Then if the light is allowed to shine through the feather by holding it toward 
the window, most of the color will disappear unless it is due to pigment. It 
would all disappear if it were possible to cut out all of the reflected light from 
other windows or from the walls but there is always sufficient change for one to 
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decide to which factor the color is due. Moistening the feather is another way 
of counteracting the effect of refraction. 

An understanding of the frequency of refractive colors will likewise cause 
one to be more careful in his observations and descriptions of birds and will 
also give him a valid reason for being unable to identify many of the de- 
scriptions of birds that are offered him in perfectly good faith. 

The question is often asked, “Where do the brightly colored birds go in the 
fall?’”’ When one knows that the bright plumages are worn by most birds 
only during the breeding season, the answer should be easy. The question is 
also asked, ““‘Why are young birds, and the old birds during the winter, dull- 
colored?”” When we realize that these dull plumages are doubtless the original 
plumages that the birds wore before they gained the bright breeding dress, 
there seems to be a better reason for them; and we are justified in this belief 
because in these plumages they usually resemble much more closely their 
relatives and probably also their ancestors. Many of us recognize birds only 
when they are in their bright breeding plumage, and it is true that a study of 
the fall birds is quite an advanced course in ornithology, but the study of the 
fall birds becomes much more interesting when we are able to interpret the 
plumages that we see.—A. A. A. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
TWO PET MOURNING DOVES 


My teacher, Mrs. Engleman, rescued a young Mourning Dove from the 
mouth of her son’s dog. She put him in a tree but later he was attacked by 
Blue Jays. Another lady took him home and fed him until he was well enough 

to fly. Then she gave him to 
me and I brought him home 
for a pet and named him 
‘Flower.’ My sister Con- 
stance climbed a tree and 
caught a baby Dove which 
she named ‘Daisy.’ My 
mother fed her by stuffing 
bread and milk down her 
throat. 

Flower was so tame that 
we used to take him riding 
outdoors on the baby carriage. 
Although he was such a nice 
pet with us, he used to peck 
Daisy very unkindly until 
Daisy grew big enough to 
peck back. Daisy was tame 
as long as she could not feed 
herself, but as soon as she 
learned to do that she became 
timid and never seemed to 
like us. We fed them weed 
seeds, grain, and birdseed. We 
kept them on the sleeping- 

os a ove porch all winter, but when 
spring came we let them go. Marjorre Duncan Nice (Age 8 years). 

[One soon learns from keeping pet birds that no two individuals, even of the same 
species, are exactly alike. They are often as different in their behavior as two people. 
—A. A. A.] 

A FIGHT FOR A HOME 


I had been watching a Woodpecker finish building his nest in a pine tree; 
he had built it in a hole that he had made himself. One day I woke up to 
hear an awful noise in the pine grove. It sounded like a lot of Magpies trying 
to see how much noise they could make. I quickly got dressed and went out 
there and I looked all around to see who could be making all that noise. I 
happened to look up the pine tree where the Woodpecker had his nest, and 
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there was a Starling fighting the Woodpecker for his nest. They had an awful 
fight, pecking each other in the face, and scratching each other awfully. The 
Woodpecker would run up and down the tree just as fast as he could put one 
foot in front of the other, with the Starling after him. At last the Woodpecker, 
beaten, flew away. The Starling slowly poked his head into the Woodpecker’s 
hole, as if expecting to meet the female Woodpecker. At last he went in and 
all I could see of him was his tail sticking out of the hole. All of a sudden 
there was a whir of wings and both male and female Woodpeckers returned to 
fight the robber Starling. They looked into their hole and saw the Starling 
but he didn’t see them. The Woodpeckers, on seeing him, both rushed together 
at the Starling. They went right into the hole together and judging from the 
feathers that flew from the hole there must have been an awful fight inside. 

There were two holes in the tree, one high up and one lower down where 
they were now fighting. All of a sudden there was a triumphant scream and 
the Starling flew out of the higher hole and soon disappeared on the horizon. 
The Woodpeckers seeing that they were left alone, took possession of the 
hole and raised a family of four, and when winter came they all flew south. 
ROBERT LIVERMORE, JR. (Age 11 years), 23 Charles River Square, Boston, Mass. 

[This is a very interesting story but we wish Robert would tell us what kind of a 
Woodpecker it was that built a nest in a hole and ran up the tree putting one foot in 
front of another. We'are wondering if the birds could have been Nuthatches.—A. A. A.] 


WATCHING STARLINGS 


In the winter of 1920-21, there were quite a few Starlings about the barn. 
I was watching these birds and found they whistled like as many different 
birds as do Mockingbirds. 

One evening when the work was done I went up in the barn and lay down 
and waited for the Starlings to come to bed. All at once there came a scratching 
and scrambling against the boards and then they began to whistle like a Blue- 
bird, Bobwhite, guinea, rooster, Blackbird, Flicker, and they gave many 
other shrill whistles. When one of the birds came in, I was quite near him 
and he did not see me and walked across my arm. 

I have put three boxes in the barn with holes outside, and I hope to have 
them build in them and then I think I will write about their broods.—Harry 
G. Herr (Age 13 years). 

[Let us hope to hear from Harry again. Much can be learned by watching the 
Starlings about their nests.—A. A. A.] 


CANADA GOOSE 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 
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Few sights in the bird-world are so calculated to stir the imagination of the 
bird-lover or the hunter as that of a flock of Canada Geese passing overhead. 
In V-shaped formation the great grey-and-white birds move through the upper 
air in what seems to be a most leisurely and deliberate manner. As a matter 
of fact they are probably traveling at a rate of more than fifty miles an hour. 
This fleeting view of a flock passing high above the buildings and tree-tops is 
about all the average man or woman ever sees of the famous Wild Goose. If 
the air be free from distracting noises, the observer may even catch the musical 
honk, ah henk that falls clear as a bugle-note from the sky above. On quiet 
mornings about lakes or over extensive marshes I have known the sound of 
this cry to carry to the ear from a distance of a mile or more 

When thus observed, Wild Geese are usually ona long ourney. If it be 
autumn, they are probably moving southward to their winter home. Immense 
numbers of them pass the cold months along the coasts of the Middle and 
South Atlantic States, being especially abundant from Long Island ‘o South 
Carolina. The center of their winter abundance in this region is Chesapeake 
Bay, Virginia, and the sounds of North Carolina. In Currituck Sound, Canada 
Geese at times are seen in numbers almost beyond belief. I have watched one 
wave of flying Geese follow another for a period of more than two hours’ du- 
ration probably 40,000 being in sight during the time they were under ob- 
servation. 

This species is not a common bird on the great salt marshes of the Louisiana 
Coast, but many are found in the bayous along the Mississippi River from 
northern Louisiana to Missouri. Here they feed, especially among the stubbles 
of the grain-fields, and resort to the river at evening, where on the moonlit 
bars they may be heard chattering among themselves as the night closes down. 
Many go down the Pacific Coast and pass the winter months in the great 
irrigated valleys of central and southern California. During their autumn 
migration, and after reaching their winter home, Canada Geese are persistently 
sought by gunners, and many are the devices that have been invented for out- 
witting these most wise and wary of water-fowl. 

Except on their breeding-grounds Canada Geese are always found in flocks, 
and when feeding in stubble fields, on the marsh, or perhaps standing in shoal 
water in the wide expanse of some sound or estuary, it is folly for the hunter to 
think of approaching the birds by stealth. The vision of the Wild Goose is 
marvelous, and its power to detect danger is developed to an extent that is 
positively uncanny. When resting or feeding, some of the birds always have 
their heads elevated and are scanning the horizon for danger. 
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One successful method of hunting these birds in autumn is to dig a pit in a 
cornfield and cover it with corn-stalks. The hunter here conceals himself and 
shoots the Geese when they come into the field to feed on the corn, which for 
some time has been daily scattered over the ground as a lure. Along the South 
Atlantic Coast many are shot from ‘blinds’ erected on points of marsh or shal- 
low shoals where the Geese come to feed or rest. These ‘blinds’ are constructed 
of four strong stakes driven into the mud, forming a square three feet or more 
across. These, in turn, support the blind which consists of a boarded floor and 
sides made of long grasses or reeds cut from the neighboring marshes. In this 
the hunter crouches and shoots the Wild Geese as they approach the wooden or 
live-Goose decoys anchored nearby. A modification of the blind-shooting is 


Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


battery-shooting. Here the hunter lies on his back in a box shaped like a 
coffin, and protected from the waves by wings of boards and canvas. Around 
him on the water are the bobbing wooden dummies of Geese. Live decoys, 
too, are always used when available. These are of great help for they will 
honk and call to the gunner any of their kind that chance to be passing within 
half a mile. 

Until the passage of the recent Federal laws which make it a misdemeanor 
to sell the bodies of wild fowl, Canada Geese were annually killed in large 
numbers and sold in the markets. When properly prepared this bird makes 
a most acceptable addition to the menu. Adult Canada Geese weigh from eight 
to fourteen pounds, hence one is indeed a prize for the game-bag. 
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Along our eastern seaboard, many Canada Geese are reared as domestic 
birds. The original parents of these flocks were wounded in winter shooting 
and from the same source additions to the flocks are made from time to time. 
From these decoys we learn many interesting characteristics of this great bird 
of passage. The writer knew one wild gander in North Carolina whose his- 
tory as locally recounted was as follows: Wing-tipped by a shot long ago he 
was put in the Goose-pen with other decoys. His wing healed, but he could 
never fly. He moved about with the other Geese but paid no particular at- 
tention to any of them for thirty years. Then he mated, and when I last saw 
him, he had been a faithful mate, winter and summer, for thirty-two years. 

It is often difficult to get these decoys to select mates and as indication of 


CANADA GEESE ATTRACTED TO A SMALL POND IN ONTARIO, CANADA, BY MEANS 
OF CORN 


Birds fed and cared for by Jack Minor 


the value of mated Geese I may state that the writer remembers the time, only 
a few years back, when in North Carolina a pair of mated decoys would readily 
sell for $5, while an unmated Goose was worth only from 75 cents to $1. A 
man who had a ‘stool’ of two dozen Geese thought himself fortunate if he had 
as many as four or five pairs that were mated. 

Canada Geese are supposed to keep their mates for life. However, it is but 
natu.al that, with the recurrence of spring, evidences of solicitation on the part 
of the gander should be most pronounced. At this season he goes through many 
weird contortions of his neck, wings, and body, either with the evident in- 
tention of charming his mate or warning away any other lovelorn gander who 
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may wander near. Leaning forward, with neck stretched to its full length and 
head swaying only an inch or two from the ground, the bird will make sudden 
rushes all about the place. His mouth is open, he hisses furiously, the feathers 
of his wings are ruffled, and altogether he is quite a fierce antagonist to face. 

The male keeps close, jealous watch over the nest and his brooding mate, 
and if he thinks they are endangered he at once gives battle. If the nest is 
approached he will not hesitate to attack a human intruder as the blue bruises 
of my own body, on more than one occasion, could have borne testimony. 

The summer home of the Canada Goose is in our northwestern states and 
over large portions of Canada. Five to eight white eggs are laid, usually in a 
feather-lined nest on the ground in the immediate vicinity of water. I have 
found the birds particularly partial to little islets for nesting-sites when these 
are available. 

The molting season comes while the birds are in attendance on their young, 
and there is a time in the history of every family of Wild Geese when neither 
the parents nor the young can escape by flight. It is, however, no easy matter 
to capture an adult Goose under such curcumstances. For the sake of experi- 
ment the writer has upon occasion attempted the pursuit of old Geese when 
found in company with the young. The utmost effort that could be put forth 
by two men paddling a light canoe or rowboat was wholly insufficient to over- 
come the rapid progress which the wild Goose made, first by swimming and 
later by flapping along the surface of the water, in which movement both wings 
and feet were used. There are printed records tending to show that Canadian 
Indians sometimes succeed in driving the molting Geese out of a pond by 
means of dogs, and thus bring the birds within range of their arrows. 

With thousands of men constantly seeking to kill the Canada Goose, it 
seems strange that they have not long ago been exterminated. As a matter of 
fact, it appears that of recent years their numbers have been increasing. 

The food of this species consists of a wide variety of objects gathered on 
land as well as in the water. Small frogs, insects and other aquatic life are 
taken in a small degree, but usually these birds are vegetarians. Corn gathered 
from the ground in the autumn cornfields, grain picked up among the wheat 
stubble and even acorns are eaten. Various kinds of water plants are consumed. 
Near the country club house of the Camp-Fire Club of America there is a 
pond of several acres where in 1921 nine Canada Geese were kept. During the 
summer these birds destroyed nearly all vegetation growing in the shallow 
water about the margins. 

Science recognizes four forms of this Goose, varying from each other but 
slightly in size or marking of the plumage. These, known as Canada Goose, 
Hutchins’s Goose, White-cheeked Goose, and Cackling Goose are all inhab- 
itants of North America. 
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JOEL ASAPH ALLEN 
| 


On the morning of August 29, 1921, Dr. 
Joel Asaph Allen, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, 
away in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 


The amount of scientific work he accom- 


passed 


plished during his long lifetime was very 
great. Yet few, 
of his accomplishments until a few years ago 
when under heavy pressure from the Presi- 
dent of the Museum he was induced to pre- 
pare autobiography. 
When this was issued it was found that he 


if any, realized the extent 


for publication his 


was at that time the author of over 1400 


scientific papers. Although a scholar of 
great erudition and deeply engrossed in re- 
search work in his chosen field of mammal- 


ogy, he nevertheless took keen interest in the 


cause of popularizing the subject of Natural 
History and in the conservation of wild life. 


His name has been connected with the cause 
of bird-protection for nearly thirty-five years, 
a longer period, with one exception, than that 
of any other man in this country. 
Charitable toward the shortcomings of 
others, eager to help those in need of counsel, 
and seeking nothing for himself in return, he 
held, in strongest bondage, 
the loyal devotion of his friends and asso- 


unconsciously 


He asked only to labor and to serve. 
Extreme modesty concerning his own at- 
tainments was a profound characteristic of 
which his friends never tired of speaking. 
His active efforts for the protection of wild 
birds date from the very beginnings of or- 
ganized bird-protective efforts in the United 
States. 

At the third annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, held in New York 
City in the fall of 1885, he became a member 
of the newly appointed ‘Committee on Bird 
Protection.’ The following year this Com- 
mittee prepared for publication a 16-page 
supplement to Science, and shortly after- 
ward 100,000 copies of this were issued 
as Bulletin No. 1 of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union’s Committee on Bird Pro- 
tection. By far the most forceful article in 
this Bulletin was by Dr. Allen, and bore the 
title, ‘Present Wholesale Destruction of Bird 
Life in the United States.’ When in August, 
1886, the original Audubon Society was 
formed by Dr. George Bird Grinnell, then 
editor of Forest and Stream, Dr. Allen’s 
name appeared as one of its five incor- 
porators. In 1897, the New York State 
Audubon Society was established, and Dr. 


ciates. 
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Allen at once became not only a member of 
the Board of Directors, but a member of the 
Executive Committee, which position he 
held as long as the Society continued active. 
Dr. J. A. Allen was one of the founders and 
incorporators of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, established in January, 
1905. From that time until his death he re- 
mained an active member of the Board and 
was most faithful in his attendance at its 
meetings. To the very last he took deep 
interest in all the Association’s problems and 
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achievements. His mature judgment and 
deep, sympathetic interest made his services 
of the greatest value to the organization. 

The burial took place in Windsor Ceme- 
tery at Cornwall-on-Hudson, on the after- 
noon of September 1, 1921. Many of his 
friends and associates journeyed from New 
York, Washington, and elsewhere to be pres- 
ent on this impressive occasion and by their 
attendance do such poor honor as was pos- 
sible to one whose life had been so largely 
spent in the interests of others. 


NEW AUDUBON BIRD RESERVATION. 


In an article by the writer, which appeared 
in Brrp-Lore, September-October, 1920, 
some account will be found of the vast bird- 
life which he discovered to exist on Big Bird 
Island, Little Bird Island, and Green Island 
situated in Laguna de la Madre, Texas. 
Thousands of Herons, including the rare 
Reddish Egret, here collect in summer to 
rear their young. Here also are found tens of 
thousands of breeding Terns and Laughing 
Gulls. From an ornithological standpoint 
the most interesting discovery was that of a 
breeding colony of White Pelicans. 

Two good friends of the Association in 
Texas, viz, Judge James B. Wells and R. D. 
Camp, both of Brownsville, interested them- 
selves in endeavoring to secure from the state 
of Texas the title to these islands, in the 
name of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, in order that the birds resorting to 
this territory might have the fullest measure 
of protection during that season of the year 
when they stand in great need of suchaid. As 
the islands were state property, the most feas- 
ible way of securing jurisdiction over them 
appeared to be by legislative action. 

On August 18, 1921, a cheering telegram 
was received from Judge Wells in which he 
stated that the Texas Legislature had just 
passed a bill leasing these and the Three 
Islands, also located in the Laguna, to the 
Association for a period of fifty years. This 
splendid action was taken entirely at the 
solicitation of Judge Wells and Mr. Camp. 
The law leasing these islands to the Asso- 
ciation is as follows: 


A BILL 
To Be Entitled 


AN ACT to authorize the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office to lease Green 
Island, the group of islands known as 
Three Islands and North Bird Island and 
South Bird Island and the adjacent flats 
and reefs in Laguna Madre on the Texas 
Coast for a term not to exceed fifty years 
to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for and in consideration of said 
Association undertaking to propagate, 
protect, and conserve birds and bird-life 
thereon; providing for the protection of 
birds and bird-life thereon; providing 
punishment by fine and imprisonment for 
violation of this Act and declaring an 
emergency. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Texas: 

SEcTION 1. For and in consideration of 
the undertaking by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies to propagate, protect, 
and conserve birds and bird-life on North 
Bird Island and on South Bird Island in Kle- 
berg County; on Green Island in Cameron 
County and on the group of islands known as 
Three Islands in Cameron County, and on 
the flats and reefs and shallow waters in the 
vicinity of and adjacent to all of said islands 
so far as such waters, flats and reefs may be 
necessary for purposes of this Act, and as the 
same are situated in Laguna Madre between 
Padre Island and the main coast lines of said 
counties, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office shall, upon application of said 
Association, lease said areas or so much 
thereof as said Association may desire for 
the purposes stated herein for a term not to 
exceed fifty years; provided, if said Asso- 
ciation should at any time during the term of 
any lease issued under this Act dissolve its 
organization or consent to a termination of 
such lease the Commissioner of the General 
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Land Office shall cancel same and thereupon 
all rights acquired by said Association shall 
terminate. 

SECTION 2. All Leases shall be recorded 
in the county in which the leased area is 
situated and after the record thereof the 
lessee shall have the exclusive right to enter 
upon, have, hold and occupy exclusively the 
area included in such lease and shall have 
the exclusive right to adopt such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the exe- 
cution of the purposes of this Act; provided, 
nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit 
or interfere with the authority of any peace 
officer of the state of Texas or of the United 
States to enter upon any such leased area for 
the purpose of discharging any duty imposed 
upon such officer by the laws of Texas or by 
the laws of the United States. 

SecTION 3. After such lease has been 
recorded it shall be unlawful for any person 
whomsoever, except a representative, an 
agent or an employe of such Association or a 
peace officer of the state of Texas or of the 
United States to enter upon such leased area 
without the knowledge and consent of said 
Association for the purpose of catching or 
killing any bird or birds or for the purpose of 
taking any bird or bird eggs or for the pur- 
pose of destroying any bird nests or bird 
eggs; it shall be unlawful for any person 
whomsoever to catch, kill or maim any bird 
or birds on any such leased area or to catch, 
kill or maim any bird or birds on or above 
said area by any means whatsoever even 
though such person may be above or outside 
of such leased area; it shall be unlawful for 
any person whomsoever to discharge any 
firearms or other explosive on or above any 
leased area; or to land, tie or anchor any 
fishing-boat within any such leased areas; 
provided nothing herein shall be construed 
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to prohibit any representative, agent or 
employe of said Association from catching, 
killing or destroying within any such leased 
area any bird or birds and any animals that 
may be known to prey upon bird-life or 
bird eggs nor to prohibit such representative, 
agent or employé from taking bird-eggs 
and catching any bird or birds for propaga- 
tion or conservation or scientific purposes 
only, nor to prohibit persons from taking 
refuge on any leased area on account of 
storms. 

Section 4. Any person who shall violate 
any of the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine in a sum not less than twenty-five dollars 
and not to exceed five hundred dollars or by 
imprisonment in the county jail for a term 
not less than ten days nor more than six 
months or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. The provisions of this section shall be 
construed to be cumulative of other statutes 
upon the same subject and not to repeal any 
other such statute. 

SECTION 5. The importance of the legis- 
lation proposed and the short term of this 
Special Session creates an emergency, and an 
imperative public necessity exists that the 
Constitutional rule requiring bills to be read 
on three separate days in each House shall 
be suspended and this bill be placed upon 
third reading and final passage and that it 
take effect from and after its passage, and 
it is so enacted. 

It need only be added that the Directors 
of the Association will, of course, take imme- 
diate action looking to the future protec- 
tion of these vast nurseries of our southern 
water bird-life. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE BIRD CLUB OF LONG ISLAND 


The Sixth Annual Report of the ‘Bird 
Club of Long Island’ was issued July 1, 1921. 
It is a 30-page publication, with covers, and 
contains much interesting material. It will 
be remembered that this is the organization 
of which Colonel Roosevelt was the founder 
and first President. At his death Mrs. 
Edward Mitchell Townsend, of Oyster Bay, 
succeeded to the presidency, and the splendid 
growth of the Club has been due largely to 
her interest and initiative. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s daughter, Mrs. Ethel M. Derby, is the 
active Secretary. 

The Report contains a number of articles, 
among which we find discussed such subjects 


as ‘Violations of Game Laws,’ ‘Extracts 
from the Penal Code of the State of New 
York,’ ‘Winter Feeding,’ ‘Nesting-Boxes and 
Bird-Baths,’ and ‘Planting to Attract Birds.’ 

The Treasurer’s report shows an income of 
$3,019.39 and expenditures of $2,964.10. 
The Club is a strong-going institution with 
energetic officers and a growing membership 
containing an unusually large number of in- 
fluential people. Mrs. Derby’s very inter- 
esting report as Secretary is as follows: 

“In presenting the report of the Work of 
the Bird Club for the year 1920-21 I should 
like to make all the members realize that the 
work of the Club is entirely due to them and 
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their interest. Some of our members may 
feel that they are doing very little personal 
work, and do not even see the work which 
they are making possible, but I cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the fact that they are 
supporting a constructive piece of public 
education which has already won a place for 
itself in the community. 

“When the Bird Club was first organized, 
its President, Colonel Roosevelt, was anxious 
to have the membership extend over the 
whole of Long Island, and to have the mem- 
bers develop local groups giving special at- 
tention to the problems of each district. The 
first part of this wish is being realized as 
there are fifty-two villages represented in the 
Club, and each year new members come in 
from new districts; but to form active local 
groups required an amount and a kind of 
leadership which has not been easily found, 
and it has seemed that the work which was 
begun last year in the public schools had a 
more far-reaching possibility and would more 
quickly interest a larger number than any 
other plan which the Club could undertake. 

“The program thus initiated has proved 
even more successful than was expected. 
With the codperation and financial assistance 
of the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, the Field Agent, Mrs. M. S. Sage, has 
gone from one end of the Island to the other, 
with most encouraging results. 

“During the months of the school year of 
1919-20 she spoke to more than 10,000 chil- 
During the year just closing her 
20,000. 


dren. 
audiences have totaled more than 
In 1919-20, 102 Junior Audubon Classes, 
with a membership of 3,023 were formed for 
six to ten weeks’ study in the schools, because 
of the interest created by Mrs. Sage in her 
talks to the public. 
have been organized, with a membership of 
A greater number of talks have been 


This year 142 classes 


4,260. 
given, by request, in private houses to groups 
of members, to clubs and associations such 
as the Home Bureau, the State Institute of 
Applied Agriculture of Farmingdale, at the 
Children’s Home in Mineola, to the Woman’s 
Club in Great Neck, and in a number of the 
parochial schools. 

“Gratifying as this increase in number is, 
even more so is the increased interest shown 


by all sorts of people, and which can only be 
known to the officers who receive the requests 
for information of every kind and the expres- 
sions of appreciation for service rendered. 
Much information has been sent out in 
regard to planting for the attraction and pro- 
tection of birds, directions for the placing of 
nesting-boxes and for winter feeding. Several 
hundred placards have been issued stating 
the law concerning the sale and carrying of 
weapons and the list of protected birds. 
These have been welcomed by the schools and 
game-wardens, and have been hung in post- 
offices and railway stations. 

“An interesting conference was held with 
the officers of the Hills Audubon 
Society, who presented a suggestion for se- 
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curing the coéperation of golf and country 
clubs in protecting birds and for planting 
along the borders of their property trees and 
shrubs which will provide shelter and winter 
food. The two bird clubs hope to enlist the 
interest and action of all the country clubs 
on Long Island. 

“Mrs. Sage announced that photographs 
of children with birds on their hands, if clear 
enough, will be made into slides and shown 
with her collection. A number have been 
sent in and have been much appreciated, 
indicating, as they do, patience, persistence, 
and concentration on the part of the children, 
To succeed at last in photographing a bird 
means a great many efforts. 

“We record with regret the death of John 
Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, the well-known 
horticulturist. Mr. Childs was one of the 
charter members of the Club and was un- 
failing in his interest and in his desire to 
further the work of the Club. In the death of 
Henry de Forest Weeks, of Oyster Bay, the 
Club has also lost a loyal friend. 

“The membership is growing slowly, and 
it is hoped that many more will come in this 
year. Thirty have been added to the list 
since the last annual report. There have 
been seven resignations. The total member- 
ship is now 357, divided among fifty-two 
places. A large proportion of the charter life 
members have become sustaining members 
as well, thus making it possible for us to 
undertake the work in the schools. As will 
appear, however, in the report of the Treas- 
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urer, we are still obliged to accept assistance 
from the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and we sincerely hope that we may 
so increase our numbers that we may be 
entirely self-supporting. The Secretary will 
be glad to receive the names of any residents 
of Long Island who would be willing to 
become members. 


ANNUAL 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
will be he'd in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, at 10 
o'clock A.M., on Tuesday, October 25, 1921. 
Plans are under way for a public meeting to 
be held in the large lecture hall of the Mu- 
seum on the evening of October 24, at which 
moving pictures and speakers with ‘nteresting 
The National 
Association and its affiliated organizations 
throughout the country have during the past 
year enjoyed a most successful and inter- 
It is hoped that as many of 


messages will be provided. 


esting period. 
these organ’zations as possible will send 
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“In conclusion I wish to add that without 
the constant inspiration and guidance of the 
President and without her actual work, it 
would be impossible for the Bird Club to 
have grown to its present importance. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“ETHEL C. DErRBy, 
“Secretary.” 


MEETING 


representatives and that the general mem- 
bership of the Association may be largely 
represented at the different sessions. To one 
who has never visited the American Museum 
of Natural History an inspection of the 
exhibit. of this great institution is in itself 
worth a journey of many hundreds of miles. 
It is a good thing for Audubon Society mem- 
bers and others interested in wild-life con- 
servation to come together from time to time. 
The interchanging of experiences and the 
stimulation derived from personal contact is 
good for all. Bear in mind, therefore, the 
date of the annual meeting and try to be 
present if possible. 


THE WYOMING ANTELOPE EPISODE 


At the last session of the Wyoming Legis- 
lature a bill was passed granting authority 
to the Game Commission to issue permits, if 
they thought wise, for the killing of buck 
antelope and bull moose within the borders 
of the state. 
time have been absolutely protected. 


Both of these animals for some 
The 
antelope especially is becoming a very rare 
animal, in fact, entirely exterminated over 
large areas of its western range. 

During the latter part of August the Com- 
mission had under consideration the granting 
of permits to kill antelope and moose. It 
ippears that the question of permitting the 
slaughter of antelope was decided adversely 


m receipt of vigorous protests, the filing of 


which came about in the manner indicated 
in the following telegrams: 


lr’. Gilbert Pearson, Audubon Society, 
1974 Broadway, New York. 

Had a long consultation with Judkins, 
Chief Game Warden of Wyoming. I have 
rotested to him against the decision of the 
iew State Game Commission composed of 


Governor, Secretary of State, and Auditor 
who have voted to allow the killing of one 
hundred buck antelope and one hundred 
bull moose. Judkins says about three-fourths 
of licenses already sold to hunters. Argu- 
ment is that killing of surplus old males will 
increase the herds. I believe the desire of 
local hunters and guides of eastern hunters 
to have one grand hunt before species become 
extinct is the real reason for such an unwise 
and wanton procedure. Animals from Yel- 
lowstone Park stray down into Wyoming in 
the fall. I was told by cattlemen that they 
could easily recognize park animals because 
they are so tame. This proposed killing 
festival can yet be stopped by Governor 
Carey and the licenses cancelled. The season 
opens, I understand, September 15. It is 
notorious that antelope are nearly extinct. 
Such a hunting program would be as cruel to 
the beautiful antelope as it would be shocking 
to the American people. Governor Carey 
should receive many telegrams of protest. 
Wire me your suggestions for greatest pub- 
licity. If Grinnell is in New York please 
give him copy of this. Copy also to McFar- 
land, Harrisburg. If the Associated Press 
wants a story by wire I can write it. 
(Signed) Wi1Li1AM C. GREGG. 
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Mr. Gregg is a_Life Member of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies and 
greatly interested in all the Association’s 
activities for the protection of wild birds and 
animals. With a view of receiving confir- 
mation of the information that had come to 
him, the following telegram, on August 26, 
was forwarded to Governor Carey, president 
of the State Game Commission of Wyoming. 

National Association of Audubon Societies 
for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
is alarmed at report that you are granting 
permission to kill one hundred buck antelope. 
Please wire facts, 1974 Broadway, New York. 

(Signed) T. GILBERT PEARSON, President. 


If licenses had already been issued to kill 
seventy-five antelope it would probably have 
been too late to save the slaughter of this 
many animals, but it might be possible to 
induce the authorities not to issue the re- 
maining twenty-five licenses. 

His reply received next day was as follows: 

No licenses have been granted for the 
killing of buck antelope. Matter will be con- 
sidered by Game Commission within a few 
days. (Signed) Ropert D. Carey, Governor. 


It was a great joy to find that no permits 
whatever had thus far been granted. There 
was, therefore, a possibility of accomplishing 
much by speedy action. Tbe Association 
immediately filed a formal protest in the 
following message: 

Governor Robert D. Carey, 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

On behalf of Audubon Societies of the 
United States I respectfully urge you refrain 
from granting permits to kill one hundred 


antelope. 
(Signed) T. GrtBerT PEARSON, President. 


At the same time every effort was made 
from our New York office to get in touch 
with officials of various national organiza- 
tions interested in the protection of wild life. 
The Conservation Committee of the Camp- 
Fire Club of America was notified, as was 
also J. Horace McFarland, President of the 
American Civic Association. To Edmund 
Seymour, President of the American Bison 
Society, the matter was explained over the 
He immediately sent a strong 


telephone. 
telegram of protest. 
Mr. Gregg informing him that Dr. Grinnell, 


A wire was sent to 


Bird - Lore 


of the Boone and Crocket Club, was in 
Montana, and Mr. Gregg reached him. Mr. 
Holland, Vice-President of the American 
Game Protective Association was advised 
and telegraphed his objections. A telegram 
was sent to Madison Grant, Secretary of the 
New York Zodlogical Society, who was at 
that time in Victoria, British Columbia. 
Mr. Grant wired a very strong protest to 
Governor Carey against the killing of these 
animals. We also explained the situation 
by wire to the Chicago office of the Asso- 
ciated Press, with the result that the general. 
public in the West was notified as to what 
was going on. 

In conclusion it need only be added that 
on the morning of September 7, 1921, the 
following message was received from Mr. 
Gregg. 

Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, 
President, Audubon Society, 
1974 Broadway, New York. 

Livingston paper prints a despatch from 
Cheyenne that, following protests from sev- 
eral national game protection societies, the 
Wyoming Game Commission decided not to 
issue permits to hunters to kill one hundred 
antelope and reducing moose permits to 
fifty. You have done fine work with happ: 
and prompt results. Dan Beard who is here 
joins me in congratulations. 

(Signed) WiittaM C. Grece. 


Such action as the above is taken very 
frequently by the Home Office of the Na- 
tional Association and this has been the 
custom for many years. Often very little is 
said of these things in a public way, for it is 
not always wise to advertise the fact that a 
large series of protests really are stimulated 
from one source. However, it has been de- 
cided to make some mention of this case in 
order that our membership may know some- 
thing of the methods the Association em- 
ploys in its fight for the preservation of 
America’s wild life. It also indicates the 
very great advantage of having a large 
active membership, and shows how one 
member may help the cause. But for Mr. 
Gregg’s timely warning, it is altogether pos- 
sible that permits would have been issued in 
Wyoming to kill as many as one hundred bull 
moose and the same number of the rapidly 
disappearing antelope. 


